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707th  Heaven 


FAMILY  IN  FLIGHT  .  .  .  You’rc  COmil^ 
with  Mummy  and  me  to  visit  your  Granny,  Daddy  said. 
In  a  great  big  Rolls-Royce  707.  So  I  told  my  school-friends. 
I’m  going  to  fly  Air-India  (stuck-up  thing!  said  one). 

I  shall  sit  on  a  seat  of  purest  gossamer,  with  millions 
of  jewels  all  around  me  (you’re  ugly!  said  another)  and 
be  served  with  big  helpings  of  jelly  on  gold  plates  (piggy! 


another).  And  I  shall  be  escorted  on  and  off  the  plane 

like  the  queen  of  all  the  world.  And  my  luggage  will 

be  carried  by  handsome  princes  (big  head !  shouted 

my  best  friend).  I  don’t  care.  I  shall  fly  like  this  to 
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LUFTHANSA— J«ts  to  Germany 

The  steadily  increasing  economic  cooperation  between  Japanese 
and  German  businessmen  has  prompted  LUFTHANSA  to  make 
the  following  important  announcement: 

As  from  January  1961,  one  of  the  most  modern  passenger  jet 
aircraft — the  LUFTHANSA  Boeing  707  Jet  Intercontinental — is 
operating  on  the  Far  East  route.  With  a  cruising  speed  of 
600  m.p.h.  and  the  excellent  LUFTHANSA  service  it  constitutes 
the  ideal  connection  Tokyo— Germany — Tokyo  for  business¬ 
men  in  a  hurry.  Contact  your  lATA  Travel  Agency  or  your  local 
LUFTHANSA  office.  Your  enquiries  are  welcome. 


LUFTHANSA 

THE  FINEST  SERVICE  ON  BOARD 
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A  New  Balance  of  Power 


HATEVER  the  outcome  of  the  conflict  in  L.aos, 
and  by  whatever  means  it  will  be  settled,  it  has  by 
now  already  had  important  repercussions  which 
reach  far  beyond  the  local  boundaries  of  the  dispute.  For 
the  Laotian  affair  is  beginning  to  be  regarded  in  South-East 
Asia  no  longer  as  a  trial  of  strength  between  America  and 
Sfato  on  the  one  hand,  and  Cmnmunist  infiltration  into  the 
area  on  the  other,  with  Thailand  playing  the  role  of  a  will¬ 
ing  pawn  in  the  game,  but  as  a  reflection  of  the  emergence 
of  Russia  and  China  as  great  powers  with  a  claim  to 
legitimate  interests  in  Asia,  as  legitimate  in  Asian  eyes  as 
British,  French  and  Dutch  commercial  and  political 
interests  in  the  past.  While  Russian  prestige  has  been 
Readily  rising  in  Asia,  even  gaining  in  strength  at  the  height 
of  the  Indo-Chinese  dispute  because  of  Moscow’s  apparent 
impartiality,  the  Chinese  have  astoundingly  quickly  re¬ 
covered  from  the  temporary  weakening  of  their  inter- 
lational  status  after  Tibet  and  their  subsequent  border  con- 
iict  with  India.  Indeed,  the  position  of  both,  Russia  and 
rhina  is  so  strong  in  Asia  today  that  a  new  balance  of 
[)Owcr  has  arisen  on  that  continent  which,  no  doubt,  will 
^  of  great  significance  also  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
particularly  in  Africa  and  Cuba,  where  Russian  and 
t^’hincse  activities  and  policies  find  much  greater  Asian 
'Uf^port  than  is  being  realised  in  the  West.  It  seems  now. 
that  Asians  tend  to  believe  that  Russian  and  Chinese 
politics  are  no  longer  primarily  instruments  of  the  spread 
>f  Communism. 

Russia’s  foreign  policy  in  particular,  since  the  rise  to 
Tower  of  Mr.  Khrushchev,  is  seen  as  being  founded  on  the 
Jetermination  to  establish  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  great 
X)wer  in  the  world  diplomatically  and  commercially,  and 
lot  merely  as  a  country  of  great  industrial  and  economic 
trength  shut  up  within  her  own  frontiers.  In  Asian  minds, 
Russia  is  associated  with  hopes  of  peace  and  disarmament, 
md  her  efforts  in  this  direction  are  an  increasing  source 
>f  strength  to  the  growing  neutralist  ideology  throughout 
^sia.  The  widespread  antipathy  to  SeaTo  is  also  deriving 
constant  nourishment  from  the  Sino-Russian  as  well  as 
;cncra]  neutralist  dislike  of  provocative  military  alliances. 


It  is  spreading  slowly,  but  surely  even  within  the  Seato 
countries,  .and  its  popular  influence  may  gradually  sway 
President  Ayub  away  from  the  western  into  the  more  pro¬ 
nounced  Asian  neutralist  orbit.  Thailand,  too.  is  getting 
increasingly  aware  of  the  changing  conditions  and  has 
begun  to  mellow  vis-4-vis  Moscow.  Malaya,  in  many  ways 
the  most  stable  and  conservative  state  in  South-East  Asia, 
appears  to  be  coming  to  the  same  conclusion  that  war  can 
be  avoided  only  by  maintaining  the  new  equilibrium.  Her 
attitude  is  closely  bound  up  with  her  apprehension  con¬ 
cerning  West  Irian  and  the  flow  of  Russian  arms  to  Indo¬ 
nesia.  some  of  whose  islands  can  be  clearly  seen  from 
Singapore;  and  what  happens  there  is  of  direct  interest  to 
Austi^a,  too.  The  ^viet-Indonesian  arms  deal  last 
month,  and  the  outspoken  Russian  moral  support  for  Indo¬ 
nesia’s  anti-Dutch  West  Irian  policy,  apart  from  consti¬ 
tuting  a  practical  step  towards  anti-colonialism  in  the  eyes 
of  Asians,  may  soon  provide  a  spectacular  proof  of  the 
new  balance  of  power  in  Afro-Asian  affairs. 

The  same  attitude  inspires  Russian  and  Chinese  attempts 
to  gain  influence  in  Africa  through  financial  assistance, 
technical  and  educational  aid.  and  trade.  A  remark  made 
by  Mr.  Khrushchev  some  time  ago  went  almost  unnoticed  in 
the  western  press,  but  found  great  acclaim  in  Asian  papers 
— when  he  told  correspondents  in  Moscow  that  Russia  had 
as  much  right  to  send  missionaries  to  Africa  as  Europeans 
had.  Today,  Mr.  Khrushchev  feels.  Russia  has  “come  erf 
age”  and  must  be  admitted  as  an  equal  to  world  society.  To 
a  lai^  extent  the  same  is  true  of  (Thina,  where  her  isolation 
in  world  diplomacy  is  accentuated  by  her  exclusion  from 
the  United  Nations. 

Russian  and  Chinese  activity  in  Asia  is  growing,  and 
from  their  point  of  view  it  is  a  legitimate  growth.  If  it  is 
not  to  result  in  conflict  that  would  inevitably  lead  to  war. 
then  the  whole  held  of  relationships  between  Europe, 
America.  Russia  and  China  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
countries  of  South-East  Asia  on  the  other,  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  matter  for  international  cooperation  and  agree¬ 
ment.  and  not  as  a  held  of  battle  for  the  continuance  of  the 
cold  war. 
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Rockets  for  Laos 

At  the  time  of  writing,  the  situation  concerning  Laos  is 
still  highly  unsatisfactory.  The  International  Control 
Commission — the  only  effective  method  of  stopping 
bloodshed  immediately — has  not  been  convened  although  every¬ 
body,  including  the  US,  seem  to  be  convinced  of  the  urgent 
need  for  its  return.  Meanwhile  the  present,  US-sponsored 
Boun  Oum  regime,  having  shot  its  way  into  Vientiane,  is  trying 
to  fortify  its  precarious  position  by  using  US-supplied  rocket¬ 
carrying  aircraft  against  the  troops  of  Col.  Kong  Lae,  by 
expelling  the  French  military  mission  and  by  putting  as  many 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  recalling  the  Control  Commission  as 
possible.  However,  under  the  terms  of  the  Geneva  Agreement, 
the  Commission  can  be  recalled  without  asking  permission  of 
any  Laotian  authority,  especially  as  it  adjourned  sine  die  and 
can  thus  return  whenever  necessary.  And  that  it  is  very  neces¬ 
sary,  as  almost  all  the  conditions  laid  down  in  Geneva  have 
been  violated  by  the  present  regime  in  Laos,  must  be  clear  to 
everyone.  Laos  was  to  preserve  a  strictly  neutral  international 
policy,  was  to  keep  no  more  than  1,500  French  military 
instructors  and  was  to  “neutralise”  itself  and  its  army  by  the 
incorporation  of  Pathet  Lao  and  its  forces.  And  the  signatories 
of  the  Geneva  Agreement  agreed  “to  consult  one  another,  in 
order  to  study  such  measures  as  may  prove  necessary  to  ensure 
that  the  Agreements  on  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  Cam¬ 
bodia,  Laos  and  Vietnam  are  respected”. 

I  The  dispute  as  to  whether  the  US  did,  or  did  not,  accept  the 


CAMBODIAN 


Geneva  Agreements,  or  as  to  which  is  the  “legal”  Governma  Bhano 
of  Laos,  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  the  members  of  ti  Siha 
Geneva  Conference,  which  include  the  four  major  powe  rith  tl 
Britain,  China,  France  and  the  USSR,  are  fully  responsib  )een  b 
for  the  implementation  of  the  Agreements.  This  is  the  ii  »untr 
portant  point  made  by  Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk  of  Caa  nainly 
bodia  in  his  statesman-like  letter  of  January  1,  proposing  ti  ire  ed 
convening  of  an  enlarged  Geneva  Conference.  “Any  country  nent  i 
he  states,  “which  refuses  to  participate  in  the  proposed  co  nunisi 
ference  would  lose  a  great  deal  of  its  moral  prestige  and  ti  iter, 
confidence  placed  in  it  by  the  smaller  countries  of  Asia  ai  4eo-F 
Africa.”  This  enlarged  conference  would  include  not  only  tl  eferei 
original  signatories  to  the  Geneva  Agreements  and  the  men  irrestt 
bers  of  the  Control  Commission  (Canada,  India,  Poland)  bi  is  it  t 
also  neighbouring  Burma  and  Thailand  as  well  as  the  Ul  It  i: 
China,  the  USSR  and  North  Vietnam  have  promptly  accept!  iffair. 
this  invitation,  as  has  France  “in  principle”.  Britain  alon  |eogn 
among  the  guarantors  of  the  Geneva  Agreements,  shoi  ntit 
hesitancy  in  accepting  the  proposal,  although  she  has  suddeni  ^tnrb 
become  active  in  organising  the  recall  of  the  Commission  afti 
long  “appeasement”  of  the  US  in  Vietnam,  Laos — and  almo  Stine 
in  (!!!ambodia.  It  will  be  interesting  whether  the  US  will  final  t)eing 
agree  to  the  Cambodian  proposal,  or  whether  she  will  hesita  Kono 
to  sit  down  with  Peking  at  a  conference  table.  However,  whj 
such  an  enlarged  conference  seems  the  best  way  out  to  find 
long-term  solution  to  the  Laotian  problem,  it  is  imperative  l^n 
stop  the  fighting  now  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  tlfiany 

immediate  recall  of  the  Control  Commission. 
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“✓"^UR  neutrality  is  not  a  doctrine.  It  is  a  realism,  it  is 
I  I  an  attitude  dictated  by  facts  and  situation,”  said 
Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk  in  a  statement  to  Le  Monde 
in  May  1959.  These  facts  are  Cambodian  fears  of  Thailand 
and  Vietnam  and  the  discredit  into  which  republican  factions 
in  Cambodia  have  fallen.  As  a  neutral  country,  Cambodia 
gets  a  better  bargain  from  competing  power  blocks  than  her 
importance  will  warrant.  Therefore  among  the  masses  there 
is  continuous  and  solid  support  for  Sihanouk  and  his  policies. 

But  1960  has  been  a  year  of  political  turmoil  and  economic 
advancement  in  Cambodia.  Compared  to  its  neighbours,  the 
country  is  still  weak.  It  has  an  army  28,000  strong  but 
Vietnam  has  an  army  of  160,000,  Siam  101,000  and  Laos 
30,(X)0.  An  agreement  with  America  prevents  Cambodia  from 
buying  arms  anywhere  else.  In  return  America  provides  for 
army  equipment  and  training.  Sihanouk,  however,  has  re¬ 
peatedly  complained  that  the  equipment  supplied  by  America 
mostly  consists  of  discarded  weapons  of  the  US  Army. 

At  the  best  of  times  Cambodian  relations  with  the  United 
States  are  less  than  cordial.  Right  at  the  beginning  of  1960 
five  persons  were  hanged  for  complicity  in  a  plot  against 
Cambodian  neutrality.  These  included  Dap  Chuon,  two  of 
his  brothers  and  a  nephew  of  Sam  Sary.  Sam  Sary  and  Son 
Ngoc  Thanh,  the  two  others  involved  in  the  plot,  escaped 
to  Saigon  and  Bangkok  respectively.  Later  on  Americans  were 
accused  of  being  involved  in  the  plot.  Blitz,  a  Bombay  weekly, 
even  published  a  photostat  of  a  letter  alleged  to  have  been 
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written  by  Sam  Sary  outlining  joint  action  with  the  Americilii^f 
Ambassador  to  overthrow  Sihanouk’s  regime.  The  AmericaJJ^ 
hotly  denied  it. 

The  affair  continued  to  simmer  but  in  May  Sihanouk  pn| 
tested  against  the  ‘sudden  reinforcement  of  US  Military  Ail' 
to  South  Vietnam’.  Almost  immediately  afterwards  he  wroll 
an  article  defending  himself  against  attacks  in  the  westeq 
press.  Outraged  by  American  attitude  to  himself  in  the  Ma] 

28  issue  of  the  local  weekly  Nationalist,  Sihanouk  described 
meeting  with  the  US  Ambassador  who  “promised  to  repoil 
‘my  bad  conduct’  to  President  Eisenhower  who  would  witbj 
draw  his  esteem  of  me”.  He  also  expressed  his  indignation 
being  called  ‘ungrateful’  every  time  he  dared  to  express 
ideas. 

In  April  Sihanouk  had  resigned  from  the  government  aftei 
the  death  of  his  father.  But  behind  the  scenes  he  controllei 
the  affairs.  He  then  announced  a  referendum  to  be  held 
June  5,  1960,  to  approve  his  foreign  policy.  When  th| 
referendum  was  held,  99’66  per  cent  of  the  votes  cast  were 
his  favour. 

Analysing  the  dangerous  situation  facing  the  country, 
listed  three  sources  of  danger:  activity  of  subversive  element 
of  the  left  and  the  right,  the  dangerous  mood  in  whid 
Americans  were  due  to  failure  of  their  policies  in  Turks] 
South  Korea  and  other  places,  and  increased  military  aid 
the  USA  to  SEATO  countries.  Soon  clamour  broke  out 
Cambodia  for  Sihanouk  to  assume  power  and  on  June 
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lihanouk  agreed  to  become  head  of  the  state. 

Sihanouk  and  his  party’s,  Sangkum  Reasti  Nium,  relations 
rith  the  right,  mainly  Free  Khymer  Movement,  have  always 
leen  bad  and  violent.  But  his  relations  with  the  left  inside  the 
»untry  are  also  far  from  cordial.  The  left  in  Cambodia 
nainly  consists  of  the  Communists.  A  large  number  of  these 
ire  educated  in  France  and  come  in  contact  with  the  move- 
nent  there.  Early  in  1960,  Sihanouk  had  talked  of  a  Com- 
nunist  plot  to  murder  him,  but  not  much  was  heard  about  it 
bter.  In  August  the  left  wing  accused  him  and  his  party  of 
hleo-Fascist  tendencies.  Sihanouk  threatened  to  hold  another 
^erendum;  he  then  closed  four  Communist  newspapers  and 
irrested  IS  left  wingers.  But  the  quarrel  stopped  as  suddenly 
IS  it  began.  In  September  all  those  arrested  were  released. 

It  is  not  known  to  what  extent  Chinese  hand  was  in  this 
jtAfFair.  Sihanouk,  in  fact,  cannot  ignore  the  Chinese.  The 
snaeographical  position  of  Cambodia  places  her  in  the  natural 
ovi^it  of  China,  furthermore  the  large  Chinese  minority  inside 
:nl|[^inbodia,  estimated  at  300,000  out  of  a  total  population  of 
million  has  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  Besides,  the 
iQ^inese  have  treated  Sihanouk  very  well  (his  three  sons  are 
a^ing  educated  in  China)  and  have  also  given  substantial 
UulKonomic  help  for  Cambodian  industry. 

In  the  economic  sphere  it  has  been  a  year  of  singular 
^vance  for  Cambodia.  Some  of  the  schemes  under  construc- 
e  t^n  were  completed  this  year  and  foundation  was  laid  for 
tli^ny  more,  llie  Communist  countries  are  competing  with 

Bie  United  Stat«  to  retain  Cambodian  goodwill.  Sihanouk 
is  shrewd  enough  to  get  all  the  aid  he  needs  without  com- 

^omising  his  neutrality,  for  the  time  being  at  any  rate. 

Till  the  end  of  1959  Americans  had  given  aid,  including 
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loans,  to  the  tune  of  154  million  dollars.  But  no  longer 
enthusiastic  about  a  neutral  Cambodia,  their  aid  is  falling  off 
just  when  it  is  badly  needed.  In  1958  American  aid  amounted 
to  $39  million  but  in  1959  it  fell  down  to  $24  million.  It  is 
expected  that  the  figures  for  1960  will  show  a  further  decline. 
The  Americans,  however,  render  valuable  advice  and  aid  In 
maintaining  Cambodian  agricultural  schemes.  Since  rice  is 
the  main  export  of  Cambodia  it  is  of  vital  importance  to  her. 
The  Chinese,  on  the  other  hand,  have  constructed  a  number 
of  factories.  A  paper  mill,  a  plywood  factory  and  a  textile 
mill  are  some  of  the  main  Chinese  contributions  to  Caunbodia. 
Mr.  Chou  En-lai  inaugurated  the  textile  mill  himself.  Even 
the  Russians  are  beginning  to  give  aid  and  have  recently 
completed  a  SOO-bed  hospital. 

The  outstanding  achievement  of  Cambodia  in  1960  has 
been  the  opening  of  the  port  of  Sihanoukville  in  April.  It  is 
also  an  example  of  competitive  help.  France  gave  £4  million 
towards  the  cost  of  construction.  Cambodia  spent  another 
£300,000.  The  Americans  spent  £11  million  to  construct  a 
highway  14S  miles  long  to  link  the  port  with  the  capital  Phnom 
Penh.  Parallel  to  the  road,  the  Chinese  are  constructing  a 
railway  line.  The  highway  and  the  railway  will  open  up 
hitherto  unexploited  areas  in  the  country.  It  took  ai^ut  six 
years  to  build  the  port,  the  first  dep-sea  port  to  be  built  in 
South-East  Asia  for  nearly  20  years.  The  main  wharf  is  314 
yards  long  and  can  accommodate  four  ships  of  10,000  tons 
each,  with  a  maximum  draughts  of  30  feet. 

Sihanouk’s  government  is  economically  conscious.  In 

February  1960  a  Sihanouk  Five-Year  Plan  was  adopted  and 
is  to  be  completed  in  1964.  It  envisages  a  total  investment  of 
eight  billion  riels.*  1*5  billion  riels  will  be  invested  during  the 
first  year,  and  it  was  proposed  to  raise  650  million  riels  for  the 
first  year’s  investment  from  foreign  sources.  In  the  last  year 
of  the  plan  the  proportion  of  foreign  aid  will  be  reduced  to 

20  |>er  cent. 

Like  all  the  underdeveloped  countries,  Cambodia  has  a 
mixed  economy  and  there  is  no  intention  of  discouraging 
private  capital.  However,  there  is  a  natural  desire  for  greater 
participation  of  Cambodian  capital,  and  last  May  two  large 
French  concerns  were  Cambodianiaed.  Of  the  Cambodian 
share  of  stock  at  a  ratio  of  60/40,  only  20  per  cent  would  be 
state  shares  while  40  per  cent  would  be  in  private  hands. 
Attempt  is  now  being  made  to  diversify  economy.  There  are 
already  assembly  shops  for  Citroen  cars  and  German  motor 
cycles.  Plans  have  been  made  for  building  a  rubber  tyre 
factory,  a  jute  mill  and  a  sugar  refinery. 

Political  instability  in  the  area  surrounding  Cambodia  and 
her  constant  fear  of  territorial  aggression  by  her  neighbours 
keep  the  country  in  a  state  of  partial  ferment.  In  the  last 
quarter  of  I960,  Sihanouk  went  on  a  tour  of  various  coun¬ 
tries.  His  purpose  was  two  fold.  To  get  more  aid  for  Cam¬ 
bodia  and  to  get  support  for  his  plan  to  neutralise  South-Eagt 
Asia.  As  so  often  in  the  past,  Washington  gave  him  a  cold 
shoulder.  He  fared  no  better  in  London.  But  in  Russia  and 
other  Communist  countries  he  was  well  received.  Russia 
offered  to  build  a  technical  instittite  as  a  gift  Czechoslovakia 
offered  industrial  equipment.  The  greatest  triumph  of  his 
tour  came  in  China.  There  he  was  accorded  a  tumultuous 
welcome,  and  promised  lavish  aid.  He  ended  his  visit  by  sign¬ 
ing  a  friendship  and  non-aggression  pact  with  China.  Through¬ 
out  his  tour,  however,  he  emphasised  his  neutrality  and 
remained  uncompromising  on  the  issue.  He  has  a  difficult 
road  ahead. 

HI’=98  riels;  US  $1=35  riels 
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AS  usual,  current  estimates  of  the  situation  and  future 
tendencies  in  Laos,  and  Thailand’s  attitude  towards 
that  country  are  being  made  in  terms  of  Communism 
and  anti-Communism,  Russia  and  China  and  the  Seato 
alliance.  Seeing  the  East  through  Western  spectacles,  however, 
has  often  given  the  wrong  answers  to  Oriental  problems. 

In  spite  of  a  superficial  veneer  of  the  trappings  of  Western 
civilisation,  adherence  to  this  or  that  Western  political  concept 
or  alliance,  Thai  outlook  and  attitude  are  rooted  deeply  in  the 
past  and  tend  to  see  events  and  make  policy  not  merely  in 
terms  of  tempiorary  or  current  demands  but  in  relation  to 
traditions  and  trends  in  the  country's  history  that  are  centuries 
old  and  will  continue  for  centuries.  With  this  conception  of 
political  history,  the  events  and  requirements  of  today  may  be 
regarded  as  not  very  impiortant  incidents  in  the  long  and 
powerful  stream  of  history  that  gives  a  country  and  a  people 
its  own  particular  destiny.  There  are  the  additional  factors 
of  family  relationships  between  rulers  and  politicians  which 
may  extend  across  today's  frontiers,  as  well  as  ethnic  and 
racial  affinities  with  people  across  the  borders. 

In  Thailand,  the  policy  of  playing  off  one  great  power 
against  another  in  order  to  avoid  being  ruled  by  any  one  of 
them,  proved  to  be  successful  for  a  long  period.  Thai  history 
also  shows  a  tendency  to  favour  governments  of  states  on  her 
eastern  frontiers  that  pursue  policies  suited  to  Thailand's 
needs,  and  the  greatest  need  as  seen  by  Thai  rulers  has  always 
been  to  maintain  a  strong  central  government  in  the  capital, 
even  if  this  meant  on  some  occasions  (as  during  the  last  war) 
temporary  subservience  to  a  strong  foreign  power ;  and  in 
terms  of  history  rather  than  short-term  outlook,  several  years 
of  subservience  is  indeed  temporary  especially  if  it  finally 
achieves  the  long-term  aim.  Moreover,  any  temporary 
alliance  or  temporary  period  of  subservience  is  never  regarded 
or  practised  with  complete  consistency.  It  is  said  that  during 
the  last  war,  while  a  conference  was  in  progress  in  Bangkok 
between  Thai  ministers  and  Japanese  officials  in  one  office, 
British  secret-service  agents  were  waiting  in  an  adjoining  room 
to  hold  their  conference.  The  post-war  reliance  upon  the 
United  States  and  Seato,  therefore,  may  prove  in  the  long 
run  to  be  no  more  than  a  temporary  expedient.  In  1950,  Phra 
Sarasas,  a  member  of  the  Thai  aristocracy  and  a  former 
Minister  of  Economic  Affairs  wrote  of  the  Thai  upper  class 
since  1932  as  “trying  to  cut  themselves  loose  from  the  culture 
and  people  of  their  own  race  and  origin,  viz — the  Yunnan 
Thai,  the  Chinese  and  the  Nipponese”  {Thailand,  My  Country, 
Bangkok,  1950).  At  the  height  of  the  pro-American  anti¬ 
communist  period  under  Pibul  Songkram’s  government,  there 
was  at  least  one  group  of  important  politicians  within  the 
government  that  would  not  have  been  adverse  towards 
rapprochement  with  Communist  China.  Phra  Sarasas,  in  the 
same  book,  described  the  Lao  people  as  the  early  Thai 
immigrants  from  Yunnan,  and  indeed  many  high-ranking 
Thai  officials  of  today  claim  Lao  ancestry.  Laos  was  ruled 
by  Thailand  from  the  early  19th  century  until  1893. 

Family  connections  still  count  for  a  great  deal  also  in  Laos. 
Prince  Souphanouvong,  leader  of  the  Pro-Communist  Pathet 
Lao  group  is  the  half-brother  of  Premier  Prince  Souvanna 
Phouma  and  both  are  staunch  patriots  with  followings  based 
as  much  and  perhaps  more  on  personal  loyalty  and  family 
relationships  than  on  political  creed.  General  Phoumi,  “lackey 
of  the  western  imperialists”  according  to  Hannoi  Radio,  is  a 
nephew  of  the  present  Thai  Prime  Minister.  Prince  Boun  Oum, 
now  a  supporter  of  General  Phoumi,  has  dynastic  claims  to 
the  throne  in  southern  Laos,  where,  on  account  of  the 
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mediaeval  concept  of  loyalty  that  still  prevails,  he  has  a  lai]  »11< 
following.  Even  in  Thailand  there  is  more  respect  for  tl  len 
monarchy  among  the  majority  of  ordinary  people  than  the  rith 
is  for  the  government.  ini< 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  Thai  policy  appears  i  jP* 
consistent  to  people  in  the  West.  The  wind  of  change 
blowing  over  Asia.  The  United  Nations  is  no  longer  a  votii  ^ 
machine  controlled  largely  by  the  West,  and  the  Afro-Asii 
nations  are  beginning  to  feel  a  sense  of  power  combined  wi( 
resentment  against  what  many  of  them  regard  as  the  insultii 
and  patronising  attitude  towards  their  views  shown  by  tl 
United  States,  especially  in  the  Congo  crisis.  Until  the  Orient 
politicians  can  be  sure  whether  the  West  wind  is  going  to  pr 
vail  over  the  East  wind  they  may  regard  it  as  unwise  1  - 

comm”  themselves  irretrievably  to  the  support  of  one  side  (  »''cy 
the  other. 

In  this  context,  Mr.  Kruschev's  pleas  for  co-existent 
must  appear  to  be  quite  attractive.  So,  in  November, 
found  the  headlines  of  Bangkok's  daily  newspapa 
announcing  that  the  Thai  Prime  Minister,  Sarit  Thanarat  (wh 
ousted  the  former  Thai  government  because,  he  said,  it  wi  * 
not  sufficiently  anti-communist),  was  prepared  to  accq  *** 
economic  aid  from  Russia.  He  left  his  deputy,  Luang  Vich 
Vadakan  to  explain  that  this  sudden  change  in  policy  was  tM 
a  change  in  policy  at  all.  “Thai-Soviet  good  relations  wa 
dormant  in  the  past  because  previous  Soviet  ambassadoi 
never  tried  to  wake  them  up.  The  new  Russian  ambassadd 
has  adopted  an  attitude  different  from  that  of  hi 
predecessors.” 

What  previous  ambassadors  could  have  done  to  awaken  th 
dormant  good  relations  may  be  illustrated  by  the  fact  thi 
in  1954,  and  for  many  years  before,  the  staff  of  the  Sovk 
embassy  in  Bangkok  found  it  almost  impossible  to  get  an; 
body  to  teach  them  the  Siamese  language.  Any  person  wh 
answered  their  advertisements  in  the  Bangkok  Post  and  begi 
to  teach  was  soon  warned  by  the  police  and  never  came  nei 
the  embassy  again.  For  years,  the  Soviet  embassy  maintainfl 
a  Trade  Delegation,  but  not  a  single  firm  in  Bangkok  dare 
to  stock  goods  made  in  the  USSR,  and  a  good  deal  of  tli 
stock  of  samples  held  by  the  Trade  Delegation  had  finall 
to  be  sold  surreptitiously  to  private  individuals  at  the  bad 
door.  Many  a  Siamese  university  student  obtained  a  chei^ 
microscope  in  that  way,  and  quite  a  few  citizens  obtains 
their  Russian-made  Leica  cameras  in  the  same  manner,  t 
might  be  pertinent  to  mention  here  that  the  very  existence  d 
a  Soviet  Embassy  in  Bangkok  was  the  outcome  of  a  typia 
piece  of  political  opportunism.  After  the  last  war,  it  is  said 
Thailand  obtained  the  favourable  vote  of  the  Soviet  Unioi 
when  she  applied  for  admission  to  the  United  Nations,  oi 
condition  that  permission  would  be  given  to  reopen  th 
embassy,  which  had  been  closed  during  the  war. 

The  day  after  the  announcement  of  the  new  Siamese-Sovid 
friendship,  the  Soviet  ambassador  called  on  the  Prime  Ministel 
and  exchanged  what  were  described  as  “cordial  greetings* 
This  was  followed  by  an  offer  of  Russian  films  “to  establii 
closer  cultural  ties”.  “One  of  them  is  about  the  Russial 
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illet,”  explained  Mr.  Thanarat.  Two  weeks  later,  Thai  govern- 
lent  spokesmen  were  dropping  hints  that  the  new  friendship 
nth  Russia  was  in  fact  due  to  Thailand’s  loss  of  faith  in 
America  and  Seato  because  they  had  not  taken  strong  action 
pinst  Communism  in  Laos,  a  rather  strange  explanation 
ince  the  announcement  of  Russian-Thai  amicable  relations 
ns  followed  by  the  Russian  airlift  of  supplies  from  North 
Vietnam  to  the  Laotian  left-wing  troops,  while  Seato  issued  a 
nming  from  Headquarters  in  Bangkok  that  Russia  should 
ot  intervene  in  the  fighting.  It  is  not  inconceivable,  however, 
liat  Thai  politicians  follow  two  policies  at  the  same  time. 
Ddeed,  as  we  have  mentioned  already  it  is  quite  consistent 
rith  the  historical  tradition  of  the  country  and  its  rulers. 
Another  example  of  the  ambiguous  nature  of  Thai  foreign 
lolicy  is  to  be  found  in  connection  with  her  relations  with 
lalaya,  where  small  groups  of  terrorists  still  operate  along 
he  Malay-Thai  border,  an  area  that  once  belonged  to 
liailand.  On  the  Thai  side  of  the  frontier  lives  a  considerable 
lustim  minority  which  has  not  always  been  well-treated  by 
he  Thai  government.  Malaya,  being  predominantly  a  Muslim 
lation,  is  interested  in  the  welfare  of  these  people,  and  when 
he  Thai  Minister  of  Interior  visited  Malay  recently  with  a 
etinue  of  important  police  officers  and  officials,  to  discuss 
)order  security,  the  well-being  of  these  Muslims  was  added 
0  the  agenda.  Pro-Communist  elements  in  Thailand  were 
locused  of  using  religion  to  inflame  the  people  against  the 
rhai  government. 

The  Thai  Minister  admitted  that  along  the  border  there 
ns  a  lot  of  delay  in  taking  action  against  terrorist  bands, 
fhere  is  certainly  cause  to  wonder  why,  so  long  after  the 
istoration  of  peace  in  Malaya,  no  more  than  600  of  these 
iuerillas  can  still  challenge  the  combined  forces  of  Malay  and 
iliailand.  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Rodney  Moore  said  in  Ipoh, 
‘We  have  considered  whether  it  is  wise  to  spend  all  this 
noney,  time  and  effort  in  chasing  after  a  mere  600  terrorists 
unning  about  in  the  jungle  on  the  far  side  of  the  frontier." 
ie  was  speaking  (last  November)  at  a  seminar  for  Malay, 
Commonwealth  and  Thai  senior  army  and  police  officers 
ngaged  in  border  operations.  Turning  to  the  Thai  officers 
le  stated  bluntly:  “Although  these  are  our  terrorists,  the 
najority  of  them  are  living  in  your  country  at  this 
noment.  .  .  .  We  must  get  information  which  can  only  be 
lot  in  Thailand  and  we  have  a  lot  to  do  to  get  things  back  to 
there  they  were  six  months  ago.”  The  General  then  referred 
>0  a  terrorist  camp  of  at  least  80  people  which  was  empty 
Mien  the  security  forces  moved  in,  “as  a  result  of  something 
wrong  with  security”.  All  this  is  reminiscent  of  the  “opium 
war”  conducted  by  the  Thai  police  on  their  north-west  frontier 
with  Burma  between  1952  and  19SS  when  hardly  a  month 
went  by  without  the  Bangkok  newspapers  carrying  a  head¬ 
line:  “Another  haul  of  opium  seized  by  police  on  Burma 
border” — but  not  a  single  smuggler  was  arrested.  The  opium 
was  supposed  to  be  destroyed  but  in  fact  was  sold  in  Ban^ok, 
part  of  the  proceeds  going  to  the  group  of  merchants  who 
financed  the  “smugglers”,  and  part  to  the  police  who  also 
received  a  handsome  reward  from  the  government  for 


“seizing”  the  consignment. 

What,  then,  can*  one  regard  as  the  basis  for  Thai  foreign 
policy  today?  It  is  possibly  twofold — to  maintain  the  coun¬ 
try’s  independence  and  to  keep  in  existence  a  strong  central 
government,  hoping  to  achieve  these  aims  by  no  permanent 
commitment  to  any  one  of  the  great  foreign  powers,  and  sup¬ 
porting  whatever  regimes  in  border  states  seem  least  likely  to 
affect  Thai  internal  security  by  arousing  the  ambitions  of 
potential  discontented  elements  within  Thailand. 

Although  the  abolition  of  the  Absolute  Monarchy  between 
the  first  and  second  world  wars  gave  Thailand  what  is  called 
a  Constitutional  Monarchy,  the  government  has  been  little 
more  than  a  military  dictatorship,  hardly  known  or  under¬ 
stood  by  the  people  outside  Bangkok.  Every  attempt  to  relax 
the  dictatorial  regime  and  allow  limited  freedom  of  political 
expression  resulted  in  the  emergence  of  left-wing  organisations 
with  support  especially  strong  in  the  north-eastern  province, 
which  borders  on  Laos.  Here,  aridity,  infertile  soil  and  poverty 
have  marched  hand  in  hand  for  centuries.  Thailand  is  in  no 
danger  of  invasion  or  infiltration  from  Malaya,  and  attaches 
no  importance  to  the  antics  of  a  handful  of  terrorists  who 
annoy  the  Malayan  government.  But  what  happens  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Mekong  river,  which  is  crossed  illegally  every 
day  by  Siamese  and  Laotians  alike,  is  of  much  more  concern 
to  her,  for  the  Laotians  are  the  blood  brothers  of  the  Thai 
of  the  North-east  and  it  might  not  be  difficult  to  persuade 
some  of  them  that  their  lot  would  be  improved  if  they  broke 
away  from  the  Thai  government  and  joined  forces  with  their 
brothers  across  the  river.  Therefore  it  is  quite  logical  that 
the  Thai  Prime  Minister  should  prefer  to  see  one  of  his  rela¬ 
tives  and  possibly  more  than  one,  holding  an  influential 
position  in  the  government  of  Laos,  thus  restricting  Com¬ 
munist  infiltration  into  his  north-eastern  province. 

So  long  as  there  is  no  danger  from  the  provinces,  the 
government  in  Bangkok,  safe  under  the  protection  of  army 
and  police,  feels  secure  enough  to  come  to  terms  with  anybody 
and  to  play  off  one  against  the  other,  America,  Russia  and 
China,  according  to  their  apparent  relative  strength  and 
prestige  on  the  world  stage. 

At  the  moment  American  prestige  is  low  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Orient.  Moreover,  not  only  must  the  potential  future  power 
of  (Thina  be  recognised,  but  also  the  loyalty  of  the  overseas 
Chinese  who  are  present  in  large  numbers  all  over  South-East 
Asia,  China's  prestige,  too,  like  Russia’s  is  growing  enormously. 
In  both  Ban^ok  and  Singapore  the  largest  sales  of  tinn^ 
food  are  of  fruit,  meat  and  flsh  from  Red  China,  sold  at  nearly 
half  the  price  of  the  products  of  Australia,  Britain  or  America. 
In  recent  months,  in  Singapore,  Chinese  travel  films  have 
played  to  full  houses,  and  every  indication  of  Chinese  pro¬ 
gress  or  success  is  applauded  by  the  Chinese  audiences.  Overt 
anti-colonialism,  with  constant  references  in  the  press  and  the 
parliaments  to  Europeans  as  “aliens”  and  “expatriates”,  some¬ 
times  with  uncomplimentary  adjectives,  is  a  fairly  recent 
phenomenon  in  many  parts  of  ^uth-East  Asia,  but  it  has 
never  been  unusual  in  Bangkok  for  the  man-in-the-street  to 
call  out  “farang”  (foreigner)  when  a  European  passed  by. 
The  presence  of  large  numbers  of  Americans  in  ^ngkok  in 
recent  years  has  caused  “farang”  to  be  identified  with 
American  rather  than  Russian,  and  Russia  now  appears  in 
the  eyes  of  many  South-East  Asians  as  the  champion  of  the 
coloured  peoples,  the  leader  and  supporter  of  the  Afro-Asian 
anti-colonial  crusade.  Even  in  Singapore,  which  on  the  surface 
has  the  appearance  of  a  stable  and  tranquil  democratic  state, 
the  government  cannot  afford  to  appear  less  anti-colonialist 
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than  the  opposition  party.  These  are  all  influences  that  the 
Thai  government  cannot  ignore.  As  Phra  Sarasas  wrote  in  his 
above-mentioned  book  ten  years  ago,  describing  Siamese 
foreign  policy  in  the  19th  century:  “Taking  advantage  of  the 
internecine  warfare  between  the  natives,  the  disciples  of  the 
western  governments  conquered  one  people  after  another, 
until  the  Burmese,  the  Cambodians  and  the  Annamites  were 
made  vassals  and  only  the  Thai  proved  too  wily  for  them.” 

Fighting  will  continue  for  some  time  to  come  in  Laos,  and 
Thailand  will  support  the  rightist  elements  so  long  as  the 
triump.':  of  the  leh  appears  to  be  a  threat  to  her  own  internal 


security.  But  it  might  well  happen  that  at  some  future  date, 
with  a  left-wing  government  ruling  Laos,  Thailand  wouU 
reverse  her  present  policy,  after  receiving  assurances,  backed 
by  Russia  or  China,  that  there  would  be  no  attempt  at  inter¬ 
ference  in  her  north-eastern  province.  Meanwhile,  in  Bangkok 
the  government  will  continue  to  look  with  increasing  favour 
upon  the  neutralist  policy  that  is  attracting  the  Afro-Asiu 
nations — ^that  they  can  be  cool  or  even  hostile  to  domestic 
Communism  and  at  the  same  time  allow  the  embassies,  delega¬ 
tions  and  cultural  organisations  of  Communist  countries  to 
function  in  their  capitals — as  in  London  and  Washington. 


STUDENT  UNREST  IN  INDIA 


G.  S.  BHARGAVA 


The  adage  about  a  people  getting  the  government  they 
de^rve  can,  in  Indian  conditions  today,  be  modified 
to  read  as  “a  country  deserves  the  university  it  gets". 
Beyond  the  dusty  haze  of  giant  steel  factories,  huge  dams  and 
large  workshops  and  eclipsing  the  success  of  the  policy  of 
neutrality  in  external  affairs,  hovers  the  menace  of  youth 
unrest  all  over  the  country.  Early  in  1960  a  series  of  explosive 
incidents  rocked  several  Indian  universities  some  of  which  had 
to  be  closed  for  many  weeks.  Inquiries  into  the  state  of  affairs 
of  some  of  the  more  important  universities  revealed  too  shock¬ 
ing  a  picture  to  allow  further  complacency  on  the  subject. 

Outwardly,  incidents  which  would  bring  blush  to  the  most 
reckless  reveller  on  the  boat  race  might  in  an  English 
university  have  marred  campus  life  in  many  a  university.  At 
Lucknow,  for  instance,  a  pitched  battle  had  taken  place  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  seat  of  learning  between  students  and  the 
Provincial  Armed  Constabulary  who  had  been  brought  in  to 
maintain  order  in  the  University.  Inwardly,  the  malaise  is 
deeper  and  almost  every  section  of  the  community  has  con¬ 
tributed  to  its  present  acuteness. 

The  powerful  pressure  of  numbers  is  the  prime  villain  of 
the  piece.  Already  there  are  900,000  students  in  India’s  34 
universities  of  which  the  federal  type  with  affiliated  colleges 
accommodate  the  most.  This  puts  the  teacher-student  pro¬ 
portion  in  some  faculties  (especially  in  the  Humanities,  Com¬ 
merce  and  Law)  at  around  1  :  70  or  in  places  like  Calcutta 
at  1  :  200. 

No  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  student  does  not  receive 
individual  attention.  He  is  just  a  face  in  the  crowd  which 
very  often  sets  the  style  for  his  public  conduct.  Nor  does  he 
have  many  opportunities  of  gainfully  employing  his  leisure 
of  which  he  has  plenty.  On  an  average,  the  undergraduate 
student  in  an  Arts  faculty  has  three  lectures  a  day  which  to¬ 
gether  take  two  and  a  half  hours..  In  the  case  of  post-graduate 
students  the  lectures  occupy  only  two  hours.  They  have  very 
little  to  read,  besides  the  textbooks,  because  the  libraries 
are  generally  ill-equipped  and  too  many  chase  too  few  books. 
Nor  are  most  universities  better  provided  in  respect  of  recrea¬ 
tional  facilities.  The  University  of  Allahabad,  for  instance, 
spends  Rs.  24,0(X)/-  (about  £1,846)  a  year  on  games 
and  sports  for  a  student  population  of  7,000!  Taking  only 
the  academic  year  of  nine  months  into  account,  it  will  work 
out  to  9d,  per  student  per  month.  The  idle  youths  have  thus 


the  Aims  with  their  low  tastes  for  cultural  sustenance,  cheaf 
American  thrillers  and  comics  for  intellectual  inspiration  and 
teddy-boyism  for  physical  recreation. 

That  overcrowding  within  and  without  the  campus  and 
paucity  of  amenities  directly  contribute  to  student  unrest  hat 
been  substantiated  by  a  fellow-journalist  who  made  a  special 
study  of  the  problem.  He  found  that  in  South  Indian  universi¬ 
ties  generally,  and  at  Madras  particularly,  the  situation  hai 
been  controllable  because  of  severe  restrictions  on  admissions 
to  colleges.  The  University  Grants  Commission  has  come  to 
the  drastic  conclusion  that  parcelling  up  of  the  student  bo<^ 
into  manageable  units  of  800  (instead  of  the  present  Norik 
Indian  average  of  6,000)  would  nip  the  mischief  in  the  bud 
As  if  in  answer  to  those  who  doubt  the  practicability  of  the 
proposal,  the  Prime  Minister  has  recently  indicated  the 
Government's  intention  rigidly  to  restrict  admissions  to 
colleges. 

On  the  other  hand,  at  Loyola  College  in  Madras  which  hu 
a  physical  education  budget  of  Rs.  20,000  (about  £1,5(X))  fa 
its  l,5(X)-odd  students  there  is  no  student  indiscipline  probleo 
worth  the  name. 

Also  of  significance  is  the  assertion  of  the  Principal  of  the 
Christian  College  at  Madras  that  the  secret  of  the  College) 
success  lies  in  having  600  of  the  1,200  students  in  the  hostch 
and  in  enabling  about  70  per  cent  of  the  staff  of  nearly  100  to 
live  within  or  near  the  300-acre  campus.  In  contrast,  at  Luck¬ 
now,  one  of  the  hot-beds  of  trouble,  only  1,200  out  of  7,001) 
students  live  in  hovels  which  go  by  the  name  of  hostels. 

The  plight  of  the  teacher,  material  as  well  as  moral,  is  the 
second  contributory  factor  to  the  problem.  If  a  list  is  made 
of  the  most  demoralised  and  apathetic  sections  of  India) 
educated  population  the  teachers  will  lead  it  effortlessly.  The 
job  of  teaching  large  classes,  filled  with  products  of  i 
desperately  poor  and  extremely  lopsided  secondary  school 
system,  is  like  ploughing  the  sea.  And  that,  too,  on  a  salaff 
scale  which  puts  the  lecturer  and  even  the  professor  at  a  do- 
advantage  compared  to  his  counterpart  in  the  none-too-weB- 
paid  civil  service,  minus,  of  course,  the  social  position,  securiQ 
and  other  amenities  which  go  with  Government  service.  Thi 
at  a  time  when  the  civil  servants  are  up  in  arms  for  the 
sacrifice  they  are  being  expected  to  make  compared  to  thdi 
opposite  numbers  in  the  private  sector.  A  university  lecturo; 
under  the  improved  pay  scales  prescribed  by  the  Universilj 
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Grants  Commission  (not  yet  in  force  in  all  the  universities)  FOR  HEALTHY  HAPPY  FAMILIES 
starts  on  Rs.  250  (about  £20)  a  month  and  ends  at  Rs.  560 
(£40).  A  Reader’s  pay  starts  at  Rs.  500  (£60)  and  a  Professor’s 
varies  from  Rs.  800  (£60)  to  Rs.  1,250  (£95  nearly). 

In  colleges  (under  the  federal  system)  as  distinct  from  the 
University  proper  the  pay  scales  are  about  25  per  cent  less. 

Blindness  of  the  public,  perverseness  of  the  authorities, 
caste  and  communal  rivalries  and  superimposition  of  party 
politics  of  the  worst  calibre  on  university  life  are  the  other 
factors  responsible  for  making  the  finest  flowers  of  our  youth 
into  cynics  or  criminals.  Again  except  in  the  south,  parental 
control  of  and  interest  in  the  students’  academic  life  is  almost 
non-existent.  Especially  as  the  lower  strata  of  society  have 
begun  to  go  in  for  higher  education — because  of  the  craze  for 
degrees — parents,  who  in  many  cases  are  imlettered,  are  un¬ 
able  to  follow  their  children’s  progress  through  the  university. 

As  for  the  Government,  it  has  a  dual  approach.  When 
the  opposition  parties  make  use  of  students  in  political 
demonstrations,  etc.  Government  leaders  are  second  to  none 
in  denouncing  the  practice.  But  in  the  group  rivalry  inside 
the  ruling  party  the  students  are  exploited  with  impunity. 

Lucknow  offers  a  glaring  example.  When  the  Socialist  leader, 

Acharya  Narendra  Deva,  presided  over  the  university  in  great 
dignity  there  was  no  student  indiscipline  at  ail.  After  him 
Congress  politicians  took  over  and  the  internal  battles  in  the 
ruling  party  began  to  be  fought  on  the  campus. 

The  authorities  are  also  guilty  of  another  kind  of  inter¬ 
ference  in  the  working  of  universities.  A  former  Governor  of 
U.P.,  Mr.  K.  M.  Munshi,  conducted  a  veritable  witch-hunt  in 
the  universities  in  the  State,  in  the  name  of  lighting  Com¬ 
munists.  Gone  are  the  days  when  the  present  Vice-President 
of  India,  Dr.  S.  Radhakrishnan,  as  Vice-Chancellor  of 
Banaras  Hindu  University,  stood  up  to  Sir  Maurice  Hallet, 
the  then  Governor  of  U.P.  and  kept  the  police  out  of  the 
campus  at  the  height  of  the  1942  “Quit  India’’  Movement. 

What  was  acclaimed  as  a  virtue  in  the  British  days  has  become 
a  vice  now.  Vice-Chancellors  themselves  now  ask  for  police 
help  in  running  the  universities.  The  influence  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  on  universities  is  also  decisive.  It  supplies  the  funds, 
nominates  important  sections  of  the  Universities’  deliberative 
and  executive  bodies ;  it  is  responsible  for  the  legislation 
under  which  universities  work ;  and  frequently  the  Govern¬ 
ment  advises  the  Chancellor  on  the  exercise  of  his  functions, 
including  the  choice  of  Vice-Chancellors. 

In  States  where  caste  politics  dominate,  the  official  inter¬ 
ference  takes  the  shape  of  favouring  members  of  a  particular 
caste  in  the  case  of  appointments  as  well  as  admissions.  The 
teachers  also  are  divided  on  caste  lines.  Needless  to  say  that 
the  university  atmosphere  is  sullied. 

Even  the  students’  own  organisations  are  in  the  doldrums. 

As  in  some  provincial  British  universities,  membership  of  the 
union  is  compulsory  for  the  students  in  an  Indian  university 
and  it  remains  the  only  representative  student  body.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  no  union,  with  the  resources  at  its  disposal,  can 
look  after  the  amenities  of  7,000  or  more  students  and  they 
are  controlled  by  caucuses  with  strong  political  affiliations  and 
the  bulk  of  the  students  take  no  interest  in  them  whatever. 

Yet  the  answer  is  not  what  one  exasperated  ex- Vice- 
Chancellor  suggested — that  the  unions  should  be  broken  up. 

Reducing  their  size  and  increasing  their  number  will  perhaps 
mitigate  the  evil. 

At  the  root  of  the  entire  trouble  is  the  craze  for  degrees. 

A  degree,  whatever  its  worth,  is  still  the  passport  to  a  job 
with  prospects.  Newspapers  with  undergraduates  as  efficient 
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editors  insisting  on  a  degree  for  appointment  as  a  proof¬ 
reader  reveal  the  magnitude  of  the  problem.  No  wonder, 
therefore,  that  a  unitary  university  like  Lucknow,  originally 
meant  for  about  3,500  students,  now  caters  to  7,000.  There 
are  colleges  in  Calcutta  with  7,000  to  8,000  students  on  the 
rolls  of  each  of  them  and  the  teaching  is  done  in  “shifts”. 
They  are  more  workshop  than  temples  of  learning.  Recently, 
the  closure  of  an  evening  college  in  Delhi  caused  a  veritable 
rumpus.  Members  of  Parliament  vie  with  each  other  in 
demanding  the  opening  of  new  colleges,  and  universities  have 
been  springing  up  like  mushrooms. 

A  Vice-Chancellor  has  aptly,  even  if  pessimistically,  summed 
up  the  situation  in  these  words :  “Of  course,  we  do  something. 
At  an  impressionable  age  we  keep  thousands  of  young  people 
off  the  streets.  We  prevent  them  from  becoming  delinquents 
and  make  them  Communists  instead!” 


LIBRARY  DEVELOPMENT 
IN  SOUTH  ASIA 

Leading  librarians  and  educators  from  eight  countries  in  South 
Asia  recently  met  in  New  Delhi  at  a  seminar  organized  by 
Unesco  to  discuss  library  development  in  that  region.  Participants, 
who  came  from  Afghanistan,  Burma,  Ceylon,  India,  Iran,  Nepal, 
Pakistan  and  Thailand,  surveyed  the  present  situation  of  public 
libraries  and  university  libraries  in  tteir  countries.  The  group 
made  a  series  of  recommendations  calling  for  nationwide  surveys 
of  the  resources  and  needs  of  individual  countries,  assistance  in 
establishing  model  libraries  and  demonstration 'projects,  and  the 
microfilming  of  ancient  manuscripts  in  order  to  make  their  con¬ 
tents  available  to  scholars  in  other  countries. 


(UNESCO) 
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LAND  TITLES 
in 

PAPUA 

and 

NEW  GUINEA 

PATRICIA  RYAN 


Cocoa  is  an  hnpoftant  crop  in  Papua  ix  New  Guinea 


The  Australian-devised  system  of  land  titles  registration 
known  as  the  Torrens  System  has  been  adopted  by  many 
countries  throughout  the  world.  One  of  the  latest  to 
decide  to  use  the  system  is  Singapore.  Under  the  system 
transfers  of  land  are  greatly  simplified  as  one  document  re¬ 
places  the  numerous  collections  of  deeds  which  are  necessary 
under  some  other  systems  of  land  titles. 

The  system  was  first  adopted  in  South  Australia  in  1858 
and  was  soon  being  used  in  other  Australian  colonies  and 
later  by  other  countries.  However,  Australia  is  now  encounter¬ 
ing  difficulties  in  introducing  a  similar  system  of  land  registra¬ 
tion  into  its  own  Territory  of  Papua  and  the  United  Nations 
Trust  Territory  of  New  Guinea,  owing  to  the  complicated 
traditional  systems  of  tenure. 

The  Australian  Government  has  as  a  long-term  objective: 
the  introduction  of  secure  individual  registration  titles  for 
all  land  in  Papua  and  New  Guinea.  Respect  for  land  owner¬ 
ship  by  the  native  peoples'  was  laid  down  as  a  basic  principle 
of  administration  in  Papua  over  80  years  ago,  and  in  New 
Guinea  since  it  was  placed  under  mandate  to  Australia  after 
the  first  World  War,  and  as  a  United  Nations  Trust  Territory 
after  the  last  war,  successive  Australian  Governments  have 
strictly  adhered  to  that  principle. 

At  the  time  of  the  first  settlement  in  the  Australian  colonies 
all  lands  were  deemed  to  be  waste  lands  and  the  property  of 
the  Crown ;  but  in  Papua  and  New  Guinea  all  land  other 
than  that  previously  alienated  was  deemed  to  belong  to  the 
native  people  who  occupied  it.  As  a  consequence  of  this 
policy  less  than  three  per  cent  of  the  total  area  of  the  Territory 
has  been  alienated  and  less  than  one  per  cent  is  in  use  by 
occupiers,  other  than  the  native  peoples. 

In  1952  the  Australian  Government  set  up  a  Native  Lands 
Commission  whose  work  was  to  establish  by  enquiry  among 
the  native  people  themselves  who  was  the  owner  of  each 
tract  of  land  and  to  register  that  ownership  so  as  to  establish 
a  title.  However,  enquiries  revealed  that  the  systems  of  land 
ownership,  occupancy  and  use  were  much  more  complex 
than  had  been  at  first  supposed.  More  recent  research  by 


anthropologists  and  geographers  has  also  revealed  that  its 
not  possible  to  transcri^  native  custom  and  usage  exactlji 
into  terms  familiar  in  English  law. 

There  is  no  uniform  pattern  of  land  holding  throughod 
the  Territory.  There  is,  in  fact,  very  little  individual  owner 
ship  of  land  among  the  native  people.  One  form  of  owner¬ 
ship  may  be  in  a  tribe  or  clan  or  family  group,  but  within  that 
tribe  or  clan  or  family  group,  there  may  be  individuals  or 
groups  of  people  who  have  rights  of  various  kinds  to  u« 
portions  of  the  land.  When  a  resident  of  New  Guinea  or  Papui 
says,  “This  is  my  land”  he  may  mean  that  he  has  the  rigR 
to  use  part  of  it  under  certain  conditions  for  gardening,  or 
that  he  may  have  hunting  rights  over  it,  or  that  he  may  have 
rights  to  gather  material  from  the  jungle. 

In  most  societies  one  of  the  tests  of  ownership  is  the  right 
to  sell  the  land  or  to  pass  it  on  to  the  owner's  heirs  and  suc¬ 
cessors.  But  the  customs  of  land  inheritance  among  the  Ne« 
Guinea  people  are  complex  and  varied.  For  example,  sotnt 
societies  in  the  Territory  are  matrilineal  with  the  rights  in  the 
land  which  a  man  has  worked  sometimes  passing  not  to  hir 
own  children  but  to  his  sister’s  children. 

Customary  tenures  were  suitable  for  subsistence  agricultun 
in  which  the  land  was  required  only  for  short-term  croppini 
or  food  gathering.  It  is  not  suitable  for  any  system  of  agricid- 
ture  which  aims  at  substantial  and  permanent  inrprovemenli 
to  the  land.  It  has  been  found  that  native  custom  and  Govera- 
ment  attempts  to  respect  native  custom  will  not  meet  the 
needs  of  a  sociey  in  which,  to  an  increasing  extent  as  the  resul 
of  rapid  economic  progress,  the  native  people  are  plantii^ 
tree  crops  such  as  coffee,  cocoa  and  copra,  and  engaging  ii 
cash  farming. 

The  Government's  aim  is  to  devise  a  method  of  convertiog 
a  customary  tenure  into  a  legal  title.  This  can  only  be  doM 
when  the  nature  of  the  customary  tenure  is  clearly  understood 
and  when  the  persons  who  enjoy  the  customary  tenure  *t 
present  are  willing  to  accept  the  new  form  of  title  to  thdr 
land. 
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(SETBACK  IN  NEPAL 

s.  katrak 


EMOCRACY  in  Nepal  has  received  a  sudden  and  quite 
unexpected  setback.  Only  a  few  months  ago  King 
Mahendra  was  being  feted  in  London,  and  the  British 

I  ess  was  full  of  praise  for  this  democratic  young  sovereign, 
le  part  that  he  and  his  father,  the  late  King  Tribhuvan,  had 
ly^  to  rid  their  mountain  kingdom  of  the  hated  Rana 
^rchy  was  recalled,  and  it  was  generally  agreed  that 
ahendra  was  no  ordinary  ruler,  but  one  capable  of  moving 
th  the  times. 

But  his  sudden  decision  to  suspend  the  constitution,  dismiss 
e  country's  first  popularly-elected  Government,  and  arrest 
t  only  the  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  B.  P.  Kotrala,  and  other 
inisters,  but  also  the  leading  members  of  the  Opposition,  has 
me  as  a  great  shock.  The  King  has  not  yet  provided  a  satis- 
;tory  explanation  of  his  action.  Simply  to  say  that  there 
IS  “a  very  dangerous  situation  which  seemed  to  threaten  the 
future  of  the  nation”  is  not  enough.  The  “danger”  has  not 
been  fully  elaborated,  although  the  King  has  dealt  at  length 
with  charges  of  corruption  and  misrule.  But  under  the  con- 
Ritution  which  has  now  been  suspended,  the  King  retained 
political  powers  which  were  far  in  excess  of  those  exercised  by 
an  ordinary  constitutional  monarch.  He  could  have  intervened 
effectively  without  resorting  to  such  drastic  measures.  Three 
weeks  after  his  successful  ‘coup’,  he  issued  an  order  banning 
all  political  activity  “for  the  present”,  and  dissolving  all 
political  parties.  He  declared  his  aim  to  be  to  build  democracy 
from  below,  as  attempts  to  build  it  from  the  top  had  failed. 
This  new  or  “basic”  democracy  would  be  built  up  “gradually 
layer  by  layer,  from  the  bottom  up”. 

A  five-man  Council  of  Ministers  has  been  set  up,  with  the 
King  as  chairman.  Members  of  the  Council  have  been 
appointed  on  an  individual  basis.  The  list  of  Ministers  is 
headed  by  Dr.  Tulsi  Giri,  who  was  until  recently  a  close 
associate  of  the  deposed  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Koirala.  Dr. 
Giri,  who  is  34,  was  formerly  Foreign  Minister,  and  later 
Minister  for  Village  Development,  in  the  Koirala  Govern¬ 
ment,  from  which  he  resigned  a  few  months  ago.  Other 
members  of  the  Council  include  Mr.  Rishikesh  Shah. 
Nepalese  Ambassador  in  Washington  and  permanent  delegate 
at  the  United  Nations,  who  has  been  appointed  Minister  of 
Economic  Affairs,  Planning  and  Finance,  and  Mr.  B.  B. 
Thapa,  who  was  the  Nepali  Congress  Party’s  Chief  Whip  in 
the  dissolved  Parliament,  and  as  such  a  close  associate  of  Mr. 
Koirala. 

The  claims  made  on  behalf  of  the  King  state  that  he  acted 
to  “defend  democracy”.  But  less  than  two  years  ago,  in  the 
country’s  first  general  election,  the  Nepali  Congress  Party  led 
by  Mr.  Koirala  won  an  overwhelming  victory,  securing  74 
seats  out  of  109.  The  election  was  accompanied  by  tremendous 
popular  enthusiasm.  The  Congress  had  been  largely 
responsible  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Ranas  in  1950,  and  stood 
high  in  popular  esteem.  What  could  have  happened  since  the 
coming  to  power' of  a  democratically-elected  Government 
that  compelled  King  Mahendra  to  take  this  extreme  step?  Was 
the  country  so  much  worse  governed  than  before  the  election, 
and  had  the  breakdown  of  law  and  order  been  threatened  to 
such  an  extent? 

It  is  a  widely-held  belief  that  the  personalities  of  the  King 


and  his  deposed  Prime  Minister  clashed.  Both  men  are  young, 
ambitious,  and  full  of  drive.  As  a  result  of  their  clash,  suc¬ 
cessful  cooperation  between  them  has  seemed  impossible. 
The  story  goes  that  only  two  days  before  the  royal  ‘coup’, 
both  men  were  present  at  a  party  in  Katmandu  given  by  Mr. 
Koirala  for  General  K.  S.  Thimayya,  Chief  of  the  Indian 
Army  Staff.  They  seemed  to  be  in  a  convival  mood,  and  after 
the  party  Mr.  Koirala  is  reported  to  have  told  his  associates 
that  his  relations  with  the  King  were  improving.  The  King’s 
action  has  practically  ruled  out  the  possibility  of  successful 
cooperation  between  them  in  the  future.  This  personal  dislike 
seems  to  have  a  long  history  ;  one  recalls  how,  after  the  1959 
elections,  it  took  several  months  of  negotiation  before  the 
King  could  be  persuaded  to  call  on  Mr.  Koirala  to  form  a 
Government. 

The  young  poet-king  is  shrewd,  intelligent,  hard-working, 
and  keenly  interested  in  all  aspects  of  Government.  He  can 
take  firm  decisions  and  keep  his  own  counsel.  The  years  of 
struggle  and  conflict  which  preceded  the  introduction  of 
popular  governmenft  enabled  him  to  acquire  his  present  con¬ 
siderable  political  acumen  and  skill.  Although  no  radical 
reformer,  he  is  keenly  and  even  sympathetically  interested  in 
the  changes  taking  place  around  him. 

Mr.  Koirala  is  a  Social  Democratic  reformer.  As  a  young 
man  he  spent  many  years  in  India  as  a  refugee  from  the 
Ranas,  and  took  part  in  the  Indian  independence  struggle.  He 
went  to  gaol  for  his  part  in  the  ‘Quit  India’  movement,  came 
into  close  contact  with  Congress  leaders,  and  became  imbued 
with  the  republican  traditions  of  modem  India.  He  returned 
to  Nepial  in  1950  and,  with  Indian  assistance,  led  the  move¬ 
ment  which  resulted  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Ranas.  He 
modelled  the  Nepali  Congress  on  Indian  lines,  making  it 
into  a  mass  party  with  reasonably  efficient  nation-wide 
organisation. 

As  Prime  Minister,  his  mistake  (although  it  can  hardly  be 
called  that)  was  to  go  too  fast  for  the  King’s  liking.  He  wanted 
to  tighten  up  the  administration  to  ensure  that  the  directives 
issued  by  his  Government  were  carried  out  quickly  and 
efficiently.  In  a  country  with  communications  as  poor  as 
Nepal's,  where  rural  districts  are  cut  off  from  the  capital  for 
long  periods,  he  went  on  long  walking  tours  which  took  him 
to  every  part  of  the  country,  in  order  to  reach  the  people  and 
explain  his  measures  to  them.  In  his  speeches  he  encouraged 
the  largely  illiterate  peasantry  to  stand  up  for  their  rights  in 
such  matters  as  agrarian  reform.  His  measures  to  give  greater 
security  to  tenants  and  to  break  up  the  large  feudal  estates 
were  on  the  whole  moderate,  but  he  came  up  against  powerful 
interests  in  the  countryside.  The  King  referred  in  his  state¬ 
ment  to  the  dismissed  Government’s  “erode  economic 
theories” ;  he  was  probably  thinking  that  the  effect  of  such 
measures  would  be  to  undermine  the  authority  on  the  landed 
ruling  class.  It  is  true  that  the  new  measures  had  created  con¬ 
fusion  which  in  turn  had  led  to  a  few  clashes.  But  the  situation 
was  not  one  that  the  setting  up  of  appropriate  machinery  to 
implement  the  reform  measures  could  nor  have  cured. 

Under  Mr.  Koirala,  Nepal’s  foreign  policy  has  been  one  of 
strict  neutralism ;  neutralism,  that  is,  between  India  and 
China.  This  policy  has  enabled  her  to  receive  aid  from  several 
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countries.  Although  her  annual  domestic  revenue  is  only 
£3‘S  million,  the  total  of  foreign  aid  committed  to  her  is  £50 
million.  Soviet  aid  amounts  to  £4-5  million,  aid  from  China 
to  £12  million,  from  the  USA  to  £9  million,  and  from  Britain 
to  £1  million.  India  has  been  by  far  the  largest  donor,  having 
offered  £23  million  to  date,  but  this  includes  money  for  pro¬ 
jects  such  as  the  hydro-electric  and  irrigation  works  along  the 
Nepali-lndian  border  which  will  benefit  both  countries.  Most 
of  the  aid  is  being  used  in  road-building,  small-scale  hydro¬ 
electric  schemes,  health  centres  and  schools ;  the  Indian  Army 
has  completed  an  important  section  of  the  road  between 
Katmandu  and  the  border. 

The  King  has  said  that  his  foreign  policy  would  be  as 
neutralist  as  ever  Mr.  Koirala  would  have  had  it,  if  not  more 
so.  So  at  least  he  cannot  accuse  the  latter  of  naivete  in  his 
dealings  with  the  Chinese  Communists.  In  fact  it  is  generally 
admitted  that  Mr.  Koirala  showed  great  skill  in  the  difficult 
negotiations  he  conducted  with  Oiina  over  the  demarcation  of 
the  common  frontier.  Whether  the  King  will  have  his  country 
behind  him,  with  mounting  pressure  on  his  northern  frontier, 
remains  to  be  seen.  For  the  present  he  can  rely  on  the  support 
of  the  Army  which  has  been  traditionally  loyal  to  him. 


Afghanistan,  was  one  of  the  highlights  of  a  recent-  tour  ( 
British  journalists  who  travelled  to  Pakistan  as  guests  of  II 
Pakistan  International  Airlines.  The  PIA — itself  a  mixture  ( 
ultra-modem,  efficient  service  and  traditional  PakLvti 


KHYBER  PASS 

A  mixtawe  between  modem  and  ancient  is  the  main 
characteristic  of  Pakistan  today.  Here,  on  the  legendary 
Khyber  Pass,  the  signpost  regulates  the  traffic  for  cars  to  the 
left,  and  camels  to  die  right.  The  visit  of  this  famous  pass 
traversing  the  wild,  rugged  mountains  dividing  Pakistan  from 


hospitality — invited  representatives  of  important  British  | 
and  magazines  to  mark  the  inauguration  of  the  inc 
frequency  of  PIA  service  by  Boeing  707  between  London 
Karachi. 
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ASIAN  SURVEY 


A  HECTIC  MONTH  IN  INDIA 

From  our  Indian  Correspondent 


HE  controversy  about  the  role  of  the  Indian  President 
failed  to  mature  because  Mr.  Nehru  refused  to  be  drawn 
into  it.  But  attempts  are  being  made  in  some  quarters  to 
keep  it  alive. 

Two  measures  recently  passed  by  the  Parliament  have  been 
universally  unpopular  with  the  opposition  parties.  One  was 
the  extension  of  the  Preventive  Detention  Act  for  three  more 
years.  Another  legalised  company  donations  to  political 
parties. 

The  agitation  for  Punjabi  (Sikh)  Suba  took  a  new  turn  with 
the  fast  unto  death  undertaken  by  Sant  Fateh  Singh.  He  later 
gave  up  the  fast  on  the  understanding  that  Mr.  Nehru  will 
deal  with  the  question.  Meanwhile,  Master  Tara  Singh  and 
other  Sikhs  detained  due  to  the  agitation  were  also  released. 
Incidental  information  about  these  two  militant  Sikh  leaders, 
Fateh  Singh  was  born  a  Muslim  and  Tara  Singh  was  born  a 
Hindu.  Both  are  converts  to  Sikhism. 

The  Congress  Party  met  in  Bhavnagar  for  its  annual  session. 
Nothing  new  was  heard  or  said  at  the  session,  but  an  election 
manifesto  was  issued  which  mentions  socialism  but  in  such 
a  qualified  way  as  to  leave  it  open  for  interpretation. 

The  Praja  Socialist  Party  continues  to  chase  unity.  In  a  vain 
effort  to  persuade  Dr.  Lohia  and  his  group  to  rejoin  the  party. 
Chairman  Asoka  Mehta  went  to  UP,  where  he  found  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Socialist  Party  unwilling  to  desert  their  leader  Dr. 
lohia.  Asoka  Mehta  could  not  succeed  even  in  meeting  Dr. 
Lohia  who  refused  to  see  him. 

The  annual  conference  of  the  Jan  Sangh  revealed  division 
in  their  ranks.  One  section,  backed  by  the  R.S.S.,  wants  it  to 
be  a  Hindu  revivalist  party  while  another  section  wants  to  turn 
it  into  a  modern  conservative  party. 

The  pro-Chinese  left  in  the  Communist  Party  suffered  heavy 
defeat  in  UP.  It  was  compelled  to  accept  Dr.  Z.  A.  Ahmad  as 
General  Secretary  of  the  State  Party,  who  is  supposed  to  be 
against  Ranadive  and  his  group.  In  Bihar  as  well  the  Central 
foecutive  Committee's  stand  was  upheld. 

Important  political  developments  took  place  in  Kashmir. 
The  dissidents  from  the  ruling  National  Conference  decided 
to  rejoin  it.  Consequently,  the  Democratic  National  Con¬ 
ference  ceased  to  exist.  Gulam  Mohamad  Sadiq,  who  was 
Mcond  man  in  the  cabinet  before  the  breach,  is  expected  to 
rejoin  it  together  with  his  other  followers. 

It  has  been  announced  that  Lt. -General  P.  N.  Thapar  will 
I  become  the  Chief  of  Army  Staff  in  place  of  General 
Thimmayya.  The  changeover  will  take  effect  from  next  May  8. 
>  At  the  meeting  of  the  Associated  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
an  important  annual  affair,  emphasis  was  on  transport.  All 
the  ills  of  industry  were  attributed  to  the  shortage  of  transport. 

As  if  to  confirm  their  view,  an  American  Mission  which  came 

to  study  coal  production  in  India  reported  that  the  country  can 

increase  production  by  20  per  cent  nrrerely  by  providing 
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improved  transport. 

It  was  revealed  in  the  Parliament  that  at  the  end  of  1958 
total  UK  investment  in  India  amounted  to  £298*022  million. 
It  constituted  69*8  per  cent  of  the  total  foreign  investment 
and  21*7  per  cent  of  the  capital  employed  in  the  organised 
corporate  sector. 

Two  notable  events  of  cultural  significance  occured  in 
December  and  January.  In  December  the  inauguration  of  the 
National  Museum  took  place  in  New  Delhi,  and  January  saw 
the  first  celebrations  of  the  year  in  connection  with  the  birth 
centenary  celebrations  in  honour  of  Rabindra  Nath  Tagore, 
1961  having  been  declared  Tagore  year  in  India. 

A  census  is  to  be  held  from  February  10  till  February  29. 
More  comprehensive  than  any  other  census  held  in  the  past,  it 
is  expected  to  yield  valuable  data  about  the  Indian  people  as  a 
whole.  About  a  million  workers  will  be  employed  to  collect 
data. 

According  to  a  statement  by  the  Governor  of  the  Reserve 
Bank  of  India,  industrial  production  in  the  country  has  gone 
up  by  13  per  cent  in  1960  as  compared  to  the  output  in  1959. 
Most  of  it  was  accounted  for  by  large-scale  industries  rather 
than  medium-  or  small-scale  industries. 

Winter  has  brought  more  than  the  usual  quota  of 
distinguished  visitors  to  the  country.  Queen  Elizabeth  H's 
visit  in  January  and  February  must  be  one  of  the  cost  care¬ 
fully  planned  and  publicised  of  such  occasions.  The  Prime 
Minister  of  Ceylon,  Mrs.  Sirimavo  Bandaranaike,  was  another 
one.  Italy’s  energetic  oil-magician  Enrico  Mattel  aroused 
more  than  polite  interest  among  the  Western  oil  companies 
when  he  visited  India.  Mr.  Duncan  Sandys,  British  Secretary 
of  State  for  Commonwealth  Relations,  also  arrived  there  for 
a  fortnight’s  visit.  It  is  strongly  rumoured  that  his  visit  is 
mainly  concerned  with  the  problem  of  South  Africa  when  her 
application  for  remaining  in  the  Commonwealth  comes  up  at 
the  Prime  Ministers’  Conference  in  March  next. 


Th«  HontMy  Higaziiw  daaling  author! tativiy  with  African 
trade,  tconomic  and  industrial  alMra. 
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A  *must’  for  thoM  wfco  with  to  koop  abroatt  of,  or  4o  boainau  with, 
tho  repMly  chanfins  African  Centinont. 
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From:  58  Paddington  Street,  London,  W.l 
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This  negative,  ill-defined  policy  damaged  Pakistan’s  reputt« 
tion  abroad.  It  reduced  her  standing  and  influence  in  the  Afro* 
Asian  bloc.  It  afforded  an  opportunity  to  the  Communists  to 
slander  her.  And  she  was  generally  taken  for  granted  by  the 
Western  powers. 

The  final  straw  was  her  incredible  stance  during  the  Suez 
crisis.  It  was  an  act  of  cra3s  stupidity.  The  people  of  Pakistan 
were  for  Nasser  and  there  were  nationwide  demonstration! 
against  the  Anglo-French  aggression.  But,  the  Pakistai 
Government  remained  indifferent.  Her  muffled  voice  seem¬ 
ingly  condoned  the  invasion.  And  her  attitude  inflamed  tht 
Arab  world,  the  one  world  where  Pakistan  as  a  brother 
Muslim  country  should  have  shown  solidarity  and  sympathy 
with  the  Arabs,  rather  than  leave  it  to  the  Indians  to  expresi 
their  anger  and  disgust  at  the  revival  of  European  imperialism. | 

To  bring  Pakistan  out  of  this  self-imposed  isolation  and 
extend  her  sphere  of  influence  is  the  real  motive  of  President! 
Ayub's  tour  of  the  Afro-Asian  countries.  And  on  his  visits  he 
has  repeatedly  stressed  that  since  Pakistan  is  an  Asian  country, 
its  future,  peace,  security  and  prosperity  lie  in  that  Continent 
She  could  not  possibly  isolate  herself  from  her  neighboun 
without  endangering  her  own  security.  For  what  happens  in 


Pakistan 


The  Purpose  behind 
President  Ayub’s  Visits 

From  our  Pakistan  Correspondent 

Now  that  the  din  of  the  tumultuous  ovations,  the  booming 
of  the  21 -gun  salutes,  the  lusty  cheers  of  the  crowds  have  died 
down,  it  is  time  to  consider  the  reasons  that  necessitated 
President  Ayub  to  tour  the  Afro-Asian  countries.  What  lay 
behind  these  goodwill  visits?  What  do  they  portend?  Is 
Pakistan’s  foreign  policy  being  reshaped? 

In  order  to  answer  these  questions,  it  is  essential  to  look 
back  to  the  foreign  policy  of  the  pre-revolutionary  era.  Under, 
the  politicians  Pakistan  had  no  independent,  positive  foreign 
policy  strong  enough  to  assert  its  personality  on  international 
affairs.  Her  attitude  towards  the  changing  world  was  negative. 
She  had  nothing  to  contribute  but  fatuous  platitudes.  If  she 
had  a  policy  at  all  it  was  largely  pro-West,  anti-Communist 
and  anti-Indian.  Towards  the  rest  of  the  world  she  was 
indifferent.  Pakistan  showed  no  inclination  to  think  or  act 
independently  to  further  even  her  own  interests. 

This  policy  was  mainly  due  to  the  internal  dissensions  and 
the  frustrations  brought  about  by  the  deadlock  over  the  Kash¬ 
mir  issue.  And  Pakistan  thought  that  if  she  threw  in  her  lot 
with  the  West  there  was  a  strong  possibility  that  they  would 
support  her  over  Kashmir.  But,  12  years  have  passed  and  the 
Kashmir  problem  remains  un.soived  and  any  visible  help  from 
the  West  as  distant  as  ever. 


National  Bank  of 
Pakistan 


(Incorporated  under  the  National  Bank  of  Pakistan 
Ordinance,  No.  XIX  of  1949,  and  sponsored  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Pakistan.  The  liability  of  members  is  limited) 
ESTABLISHED  1949 

Authorised  Capital  . . .  Pak.  Rs.  60,000,(M)0 
Issued  and  Subscribed  . . .  Pak.  Rs.  60,000,000 

Paid-up  .  Pak.  Rs.  15,000,000 
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naked  military  dictatorship,  repression  and  aggressive  inten¬ 
tions  are  totally  unfounded.  And  to  reveal  that  his  regime  is 
popular.  It  has  the  full  backing  of  the  people  and  the  country 
enjoys  more  political  stability  than  it  has  ever  done.  The  fact, 
that  he  is  able  to  leave  the  country  after  only  two  years  of 
power  indicates  his  popularity  and  that  he  has  no  fear  of  any 
coup  d’itat  in  his  absence. 

He  has  shown  to  these  countries  that  the  record  of  his 
regime  is  good.  It  has  initiated  some  far  reaching  reforms 
and  only  a  popular  Government  could  have  broken  the  back  of 
feudalism  in  Pakistan  without  any  bloodshed.  The  ultimate 
aim  of  his  regime  is  to  put  Pakistan  on  the  way  to  become  a 
prosperous,  progressive  welfare  state. 

The  conclusion  that  can  be  drawn  from  President  Ayub's 
goodwill  missions  is  that  having  consolidated  his  position  at 
home  he  is  determined  to  give  shape  and  reality  to  Pakistan’s 
foreign  policy.  So  that  the  voice  of  Pakistan  will  be  more 
strongly  heard  in  world  affairs. 


Ceylon 


Uneasy  Switch-over 

From  K.  G.  Navaratne^  Colombo 

The  switch-over  from  English  to  Sinhala  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  and  the  “nationalisation”  of  schools,  both  effected  at  the 
beginning  of  January,  continue  to  hold  public  interest  in 
Ceylon.  Nor  is  the  danger  of  violence  over,  for  disgruntled 
elements  have  not  given  up  their  resistance  campaigns. 

Both  changes  are  the  result  of  the  rise  of  Sinhalese 
nationalism,  which  in  turn  has  been  due  chiefly  to  economic 
causes.  With  the  consolidation  of  British  rule  in  the  island, 
English  replaced  the  language  of  the  majority  community  as 
the  medium  of  administration.  Consequently,  there  was  a  rush 
to  learn  the  new  language.  Missionary  schools,  which  also 
acted  as  proselytizing  agencies,  provided  the  education  needed 
to  fit  in  with  the  new  society.  Thus  came  into  being  an  English- 
educated  class,  which  included  a  good  proportion  of  Christians 
and  Tamils  and  which  had  a  monopoly  of  employment  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  the  government  service,  in  business  and  in  industry. 
This  class  became  the  envy  of  the  general  mass  of  Sinhale^ 
who  were  beset  with  growing  unemployment  and  pressure  on 
cultivable  land. 

Even  as  early  as  the  1930s,  the  opinion  was  voiced  that  a 
language  switch  was  the  only  means  of  ensuring  a  better  deal 
for  the  Sinhalese.  The  matter  became  a  political  issue  after 
independence  in  1948,  and  various  groups  began  to  champion 
Sinhala  as  it  seemed  to  hold  the  key  to  success  at  the  polls. 
In  fact,  it  was  the  “Sinhala  only”  slogan  that  swept  the  Free¬ 
dom  Party  of  the  late  Mr.  Bandaranaike  into  office  in  1956. 

In  June  1956,  after  a  stormy  parliamentary  session,  the 
Sinhala  Only  Act  was  passed,  making  Sinhala  the  sole  official 
language.  It  was  the  signal  for  the  beginning  of  a  resistance 
campaign  by  the  Tamils,  the  leading  minority,  who  had  the 
most  to  lose  by  this  move.  The  campaign  culminated  in  the 
racial  riots  of  May-June  1958  in  which  over  a  thousand  people 
were  killed  and  much  damage  was  caused  to  property.  It 
was  believed  then  that  the  two  leading  communities  would  be 
for  ever  estranged. 

With  time,  however,  the  feeling  gained  ground  even  among 
extremist  groups  that  each  community  could  not  do  without 
the  other.  By  March  last  year,  the  Federal  Party,  spearhead 
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of  Tamil  resistance,  was  actively  cooperating  with  the  Freedom 
Party  to  defeat  the  United  National  Party  Government. 

But  as  the  date  (January  1,  1961)  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  Sinhala  Only  Act  in  its  entirety  approached,  tension 
mounted  again.  It  was  feared  there  might  be  a  repetition  of 
the  incidents  of  1958,  specially  because  the  Federal  Party  re¬ 
mained  intransigent.  Fortunately,  there  have  been  no  incidents 
so  far,  but  the  possibility  of  violence  cannot  be  ruled  out  as 
the  party  is  plaiming  more  resistance  moves. 

The  Government  has  encountered  greater  opposition  to  the 
take-over  of  missionary  schorls  than  over  the  language  switch. 
While  other  Christian  denominations  have  agreed  on  the  need 
for  a  unified  system  of  education  and  handed  over  most  of 
their  schools  to  the  Government,  the  Catholic  Church  has 
refused  to  relinquish  the  task  of  educating  Catholic  children 
to  the  State.  Many  of  their  schools  whose  management  was 
vested  in  the  Director  of  Education  by  law  (Assisted  Schools 
and  Training  Colleges  Special  Provisions  Act,  of  November 
1960)  continue  to  be  occupied  by  Catholic  parents  who  refuse 
to  allow  the  Government  to  take  them  over.  The  Church  is 
also  fighting  a  battle  with  the  Governntent  through  the  courts 
on  this  issue.  The  Government  is  now  considering  fresh  legis¬ 
lation  to  meet  the  new  situation.  At  the  time  of  writing,  there 
is  talk  of  summoning  a  special  session  of  Parliament. 

On  the  economic  side,  the  Government  has  been  going 
ahead  with  schemes  to  ensure  state  participation  in,  or  direc¬ 
tion  and  even  control  of,  industry,  import  and  distribution  of 
essential  commodities  (mainly  fodstuffs  and  petrol),  life  in¬ 
surance  and  banking,  while  curbs  have  been  imposed  on 
luxury  imports  and  foreign  travel  to  conserve  exchange. 
Drastic  taxation  measures  have  also  been  adopted  which  hit 
the  upper  classes  particularly  hard. 

Opponents  of  the  Government  now  accuse  it  of  following 
Marxist  policies,  citing  the  intrusions  into  the  private  sector 
and  the  take-over  of  schools.  Government  spokesmen  dismiss 
the  accusation  as  the  usual  propaganda  put  out  by  vested 
interests  whenever  an  underd^doped  country  adopts  radical 
measures  to  catch  up  with  more  advanced  countries.  They 
admit  there  are  leftist  elements  in  the  Freedom  Party  but  say 
this  makes  it  no  more  Communist  than  the  UK  Labour  Party. 

It  is,  however,  evident  to  anyone  that  the  Government  is 
now  working  in  closer  collaboration  with  the  Trotskyite  Lanka 
Sama  Samaja  Party  and  the  Communist  Party  than  before. 
Political  Observers  go  to  the  extent  of  claiming  that  there 
would  soon  be  a  merger  between  the  ruling  party  and  the 
LSSP.  Significantly,  this  claim  has  not  so  far  bm  denied 
by  any  of  the  parties  concerned.  If  the  prediction  comes  true, 
a  Cabinet  reshuffle  is  on  the  cards. 
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Mourning  and  Rejoicing 

From  our  own  Correspondent  in  Kuala  Lumpur 

On  December  13,  1960,  Malaya  suffered  the  loss  of  Tun  Tan 
Cheng  Lock,  one  of  the  fathers  of  independent  Malaya.  He 
was  accorded  the  rare  honour  of  a  State  funeral  and 
was  mourned,  genuinely,  by  men  and  women  of  all  of 
Malaya’s  races.  His  abiding  effort  in  the  creation  of  inde¬ 
pendent  Malaya  was  his  persuasion  of  the  mass  of  the  Chinese 
to  accept  the  Malays  as  partners  and  to  work  alongside  them 
for  a  united,  non-racial,  free  nation. 

Tun  Tan  was  undoubtedly  not  only  a  very  great  Malayan, 
but  one  of  the  outstanding  personalities  of  South-East  Asia. 

The  Raja  of  Perlis,  Tuan  Syed  Putra,  officially  assumed 
his  duties  as  Malaya’s  third  Yang  di-Pertuan  Negara  at  a 
splendid  ceremony  here  on  December  4.  The  ceremonial, 
combining  ancient  Malayan  tradition  with  modern  symbolism, 
was  the  occasion  for  widespread  and  genuine  rejoicing 
throughout  the  Federation. 

One  thought  was  probably  foremost  in  the  minds  of  all — 
the  hope  that  the  Paramount  Ruler  would  live  through  the  full 
five  years  of  his  term  of  office  in  contrast  to  the  sadly-cur¬ 
tailed  reigns  of  his  two  predecessors. 

Plans  have  now  been  made  to  develop  Kuala  Lumpur  into 
a  modern  city  in  keeping  with  its  status  as  the  Federal  capital, 
plans  based  on  the  recommendations  of  a  United  Nations 
town  planning  expert.  The  scheme  is  at  present  “top  secret” 
but  is  understood  to  have  so  impressed  the  Prime  Minister, 
Tunku  Abdul  Rahman,  that  he  has  given  it  his  personal  back¬ 
ing.  No  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  modernisation  scheme  has 
leaked  out  but  this  may  reasonably  be  put  at  many  million 
dollars  and  work  will  probably  begin  not  later  than  April  1. 

Highlights  of  the  plan  are  understood  to  include  new  roads 
to  ease  congestion  and  eliminate  bottlenecks ;  viaducts  at  busy 
crossroads  to  facilitate  the  flow  of  traffic  ;  a  dual  carriageway 
cutting  through  the  town  on  the  fringe  of  the  Lake  Gardens 
and  linking  Lornie  and  Ipoh  Roads ;  and  construction  of 
spacious  Government  buildings  in  the  area  between  the 
padang  and  the  Lake  Gardens. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Kuala  Lumpur  development 
scheme  will  be  included  in  the  Second  Five-Year  Plan 
(1961-65). 

Before  independence  it  was  perhaps  natural  that  British 
manufacturers  and  their  representatives  should  expect  to  enjoy 


an  unwritten  “most  favoured  nation”  status  in  Malaya,  but 
after  independence,  it  became  not  less  natural  that  the  Federa- 
tion  should  cease  to  look  first  (and  automatically)  to  Britaii 
as  a  source  of  manufactured  goods.  Conversely,  other  manu¬ 
facturing  nations  have  come  to  look  on  Malaya  as  a  market 
for  their  goods.  Japan,  in  particular,  has  eyes  on  the  Malayai 
market,  for  geographical,  and  economic  reasons  (Japan  ex¬ 
celling  at  producing  low-cost  goods). 

It  is  in  this  context  of  increasing  competition  in  the  Malayai 
market  that  the  trade  pact  with  Bonn  must  be  viewed.  It 
would  be  surprising  indeed  if  it  were  not  the  forerunner  of  i 
big  West  German  trade  push  in  the  Federation. 

The  pact  was  signed  on  December  22,  1960,  by  the  Federal 
Minister  for  Commerce  and  Industry,  Inche  Mohamed  Khi 
Johari,  and  the  leader  of  a  West  German  delegation.  Dr. 
R.  von  Keller.  Under  the  agreement  both  governments  under¬ 
take  to  safeguard  each  other’s  nationals  and  companies  froa 
discriminatory  treatment  as  regards  their  investments  and 
activities  in  connection  with  such  investments ;  to  permit  thi 
transfer  of  capital  and  its  return  between  each  other': 
territory;  and  to  refrain  from  expropriating  without  prompt 
and  fair  compensation,  investments  in  their  territories  made 
by  each  other’s  nationals  and  companies. 

The  agreement  will  run  for  an  initial  period  of  five  yean 
and  will  continue  in  force  therafter  unless  either  country  giva 
notice  of  its  Intention  to  terminate  it.  Should  the  agreement 
be  terminated,  investments  in  force  at  the  time  will  continue 
to  be  safeguarded  for  a  further  period  of  ten  years. 

Meanwhile,  if  West  Germany  is  out  to  make  money  ii 
Malaya,  the  Federation  is  out  to  make  money  from  the  rest 
of  the  world.  In  other  words,  she  hopes  to  cash  in  on  the 
tourist  boom  which  it  is  hoped  will  result  from  “Visit  the 
Orient  Year  1961”.  With  her  eye  on  “tourist  gold”,  Malaya 
has  launched  a  big  advertising  campaign.  Thousands  of 
posters,  brochures  and  folders  have  been  sent  overseas  by  the 
Tourism  Department  of  the  Ministry  of  Commerce  and  Indus¬ 
try.  The  campaign  will  be  directed  chiefly  to  the  other 
countries  of  Asia  and  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  but  it 
will  not  lose  sight  of  potential  travellers  from  farther  afield 
It  is  good  to  know  that  there  are  a  few  in  the  Federation  who 
realise  that  there  is  money  in  tourism  as  well  as  in  tin  arui 
rubber. 

Australia 

South-East  Asian  Problems  have 
Little  Impact  on  Australians 

from  Charles  Meeking^  Canberra 

When  a  well-informed  authority  in  Melbourne  University 
recently  estimated  that  fewer  than  100  Australians  knew  ao 
Asian  language  he  illustrated  Australia’s  gravest  and  mod 
pressing  danger — an  almost  total  ignorance  of  the  peoples 
and  problems  of  even  our  nearest  Asian  neighbours.  Apart 
from  diplomatic  and  trade  officials,  very  few  Australians  know 
or  care  about  Asia.  Yet  two  matters  closely  affecting  this 
country  are  reaching  an  acute  stage,  and  the  long-range  out¬ 
look  is  menacing. 

Australia  has  a  commitment,  through  Seato,  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  Laos.  It  has  a  “policy”  for  support  of  the  Dutch 
in  West  Irian. 

The  confused  situation  in  Laos,  undoubtedly  made  more 
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difficult  by  recent  American  interventions  based  on  inadequate 
assessments,  has  the  makings  of  an  international  crisis  which 
would  jolt  Australians  out  of  their  complacency.  One  hopeful 
aspect  is  the  certainty  of  an  early  review  by  the  new  US 
administration  of  the  American  policy  in  the  Pacific  and 
South-East  Asia.  Such  a  review,  if  made  by  far-sighted  and 
experienced  personnel  not  afraid  to  speak  their  minds,  could 
force  a  useful  change  in  Canberra's  outlook. 

In  the  meantime,  the  nearer  problem  is  the  alarming  build¬ 
up  of  Dutch  and  Indonesian  arms  in  the  West  Irian  area. 
The  Menzies  Government  studiously  refrains  from  comment 
on  the  fact  that  the  three  Asian  members  of  Seato — Pakistan, 
Thailand  and  the  Philippines — all  support  the  Indonesian 
claim,  and  that  the  United  States,  now  giving  training  planes 
to  Indonesia,  supports  neither  the  Dutch  nor  the  Indonesians. 

Australian  newspapers,  almost  without  exception,  can  see 
no  fault  in  the  Dutch,  and  declare  that  the  Indonesians  are 
war  mongering.  The  grave  Indonesian  declaration  to  the 
United  Nations  that  Dutch  policy  was  an  imminent  threat  to 
peace  and  security  evoked  no  echo  beyond  a  newspaper 
assertion  that  Australia  should  warn  Indonesia  of  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  an  armed  attack.  When  the  newspaper  was 
invited  to  say  what  Australia  should  and  could  do,  its  response 
was  to  suggest  that  in  such  a  case  “Australia  would  have  to 
reconsider  her  relationship  with  Asia". 

It  seems  unlikely  that  Indonesians  will  be  greatly  concerned 
if  a  wagging  finger  is  shaken  in  their  direction.  They  have 
other  and  more  serious  things  to  consider.  One  aspect  which 
Djakarta  must  be  watching  is  the  attitude  of  Malaya,  follow¬ 
ing  the  belated  discovery  by  the  Tunku  that  West  Irian 
sovereignty  is  the  true  issue. 

Canberra  seems  to  be  pinning  some  vague  hopes  on  the 
various  moves  for  “self-determination”  both  in  West  Irian  and 
in  the  eastern  half  of  New  -  Guinea  which  is  controlled  by 
Australia.  These  moves  differ  in  vital  aspects,  including  the 
period  of  time  required,  and  they  are  not  helped  by  a  mount¬ 
ing  volume  of  criticism  of  both  Dutch  and  Australian 
administrations.  The  Dutch,  of  course,  defend  their  arms 
policy  and  other  actions  by  saying  they  are  preventing  the 
West  New  Guineans  from  being  “colonised”  by  Indonesia ; 
the  Indonesians  believe  that  Holland  wishes  to  maintain  a 
foothold  in  the  East  Indies  in  the  hope  of  some  day  recap¬ 
turing  something  of  their  former  empire. 

Australia,  talking  platitudinously  about  the  “fanciful”  idea 
of  any  Dutch  attack,  is  taking  no  active  steps  either  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  peace  or  to  persuade  both  parties  to  resume  the 
negotiations  suspended  years  ago. 

In  Australian  New  Guinea,  with  the  health  plan  bogged 
down  by  a  shortage  of  doctors,  and  with  the  education  depart¬ 
ment  being  accused  of  “gross  incompetence”  by  the  head¬ 
master  in  charge  of  the  “rush”  scheme  for  training  teachers, 
there  is  increasing  uneasiness  at  Australian  and  overseas 
criticism  of  internal  policies. 

Canberra  officialdom’s  smugness  is  largely  engendered  by 
the  fact  that  the  Labour  Opposition  has  never  become  critical 
of  New  Guinea  policies.  Labour,  for  some  unexplained 
reason,  supports  the  Menzies  policy  on  West  Irian,  and  agrees 
also  with  the  “gradualism”  plans  for  east  New  Guinea.  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  people  of  east  New  Guinea  arc  far  from  ready  for 
self-government,  but  the  delays  implied  by  the  present  policies 
are  surely  unreal  in  the  face  of  what  is  happening  in  nearby 
areas  of  Asia. 

There  are  signs,  however,  that  some  members  of  the  Labour 
party  are  likely  to  become  less  ready  to  accept  conditions  in 


Australian  New  Guinea.  A  recent  visitor  to  the  territory,  Mr. 
Clyde  Cameron,  a  Labour  member  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  who  made  himself  highly  unpopular  with  many 
white  settlers,  has  asserted  that  Australia  is  allowing  “a  refined 
type  of  apartheid  to  happen  in  New  Guinea”. 

He  told  a  meeting  in  Melbourne  that  he  saw  no  reason  why 
a  coloured  man  in  New  Guinea  should  work  44  hours  for 
9s.  9d.,  while  a  white  man  worked  40  hours  for  £17 ;  why  a 
coloured  man  should  be  prevented  from  going  into  a  picture 
show  fit  to  be  seen  by  a  white  man  ;  or  why  a  white  man  could 
go  in  the  front  door  of  a  butcher’s  while  the  coloured  man 
got  his  meat  at  a  porthole  at  the  side  of  the  shop.  He  added 
that  although  the  white  community  was  spending  “fabulous 
sums  of  money”  on  air-conditioned  schoolrooms  for  the  white 
children,  they  could  not  find  enough  money  to  build  grass 
houses  to  teach  the  native  children. 

Not  all  this  criticism  is  justified,  and  in  any  case  it  may 
appear  niggling  when  compared  with  the  major  work  of  open¬ 
ing  up  the  vast  and  difficult  island  by  patrols  and  of  pacifying 
warring  and  primitive  tribes,  which  is  being  carried  out  with 
major  success.  Yet  it  suggests  that  some  attitudes  will  have 
to  be  revised  soon  if  international  political  and  other  problems 
are  to  be  avoided. 

At  present,  the  Menzies  Government  faces  political  prob¬ 
lems  which  are  more  immediate,  if  less  basically  important, 
than  those  posed  by  New  Guinea.  It  has  been  in  office  eleven 
years,  and  it  faces  an  election  at  the  end  of  this  year.  By- 
elections  show  that  its  recent  restrictive  economic  measures 
are  unpopular  in  some  sections,  and  it  could  lose  its  narrow 
majority  in  the  Senate.  However,  the  economic  climate  is 
expected  to  change  before  the  election ;  the  Labour  party 
remains  disunited  in  spite  of  desperate  efforts  by  some  mem¬ 
bers  to  achieve  a  measure  of  agreement ;  and  there  is  talk  of 
altering  the  proportional  representation  system  of  voting  for 
the  Senate.  These  factors,  or  some  of  them,  as  well  as  public 
appreciation  of  the  Government's  major  achievement  of  vast 
national  development  in  the  last  decade,  could  well  save  the 
Government  from  defeat. 

In  addition.  Communist  political  and  industrial  activity,  and 
the  links  seen  by  the  Government  between  the  Communists 
and  elements  of  the  Labour  party  provide  perennially  potent 
political  arguments. 


Burma 

Politics  in  the  Melting  Pot 

From  our  Correspoudeut  in  Rtmgoom 

Last  month  Burma  completed  its  thirteenth  year  of  inde¬ 
pendence  since  it  became  a  Republic,  on  January  4,  1948, 
under  political  conditions  which  are  far  from  settled.  A 
government,  formed  in  1948  by  the  dominant  party,  the  Anti- 
Fascist  People's  Freedom  League  (AFPFL),  has  collapsed  and 
is  now  split  into  rival  parties  both  of  which  are  determined  to 
hght  each  other  for  the  mastery  of  Burma. 

This  political  crisis  has  been  brought  about  by  the  disregard 
for  tolerance  among  the  political  leaders  themselves.  They 
dislike  and  distrust  one  another,  and  the  apparent  unity  that 
had  once  existed  in  the  AFPFL,  has  grown  into  hostile  fac¬ 
tions  beyond  a  chance  for  reconciliation. 

U  Nu's  new  Union  Party  is  a  composite  party  consisting  of 
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those  who  do  not  like  U  Ba  Swe  and  U  Kyaw  Nyein — the 
two  sharpest  opponents  of  U  Nu’s  democratic  socialism. 
U  Ba  Swe,  an  outspoken  man  who  was  Prime  Minister  for 
a  year  and  Defence  Minister  for  many  years  before  the  split, 
is  known  as  “the  strong  man”  of  Burmese  politics,  while 
U  Kyaw  Nyein  the  most  outstanding  intellectual  of  the 
AFPFL.  They  have  not  adopted  a  new  name  for  their  political 
party  and  run  it  as  AFPFL  as  before. 

Both  the  parties  are  playing  politics  in  an  atmosphere  of 
excitement  and  uncertainty  and  dig  out  weaknesses  of  their 
former  political  friends,  lliis  psychological  affray  cannot  but 
unsettle  the  efforts  of  party  leaders  in  constructive  economic 
planning.  National  leadership  is  now  being  impoverished  by 
the  rising  temper  of  party  politics. 

A  silent  watch  broods  over  the  political  affairs  of  Burma. 
Politicians  are  perhaps  teaching  themselves  “guided 
democracy”  to  ensure  safety  for  themselves  and  for  keeping 
off  as  long  as  possible  the  second  advent  of  the  rule  of  the 
honest  young  men  of  Burma’s  Armed  Forces.  Politics  of  the 
politicians  bring  little  comfort  to  the  poor.  They  want  food 
and  not  alluring  promises  of  better  days  to  come. 

A  few  top-men  ruled  Burma  from  1948  till  the  1958  AFPFL 
split  into  two  hostile  factions.  The  single  party  democracy  of 
the  AFPFL  had  experienced  little  opposition  in  Burma’s 
Parliament  and  its  power  had  never  been  seriously  threatened 
in  the  country.  Power  had  gone  into  their  blood.  The  strain 
of  running  the  country  had  been  too  much  for  them  to  treat 
one  another  with  tolerance  in  the  inner-cabinet.  The  split  had 
become  imperative.  And  wither  are  they  going  now? 

They  are  back  again  with  a  new-born  idea  for  starting  a 
Parliamentary  Democracy-Promoting  Committee,  consisting 
of  the  representatives  of  U  Nu’s  Union  Party,  the  Swe-Nyein 
AFPFL  and  two  smaller  political  parties.  This  Committee  is 
opposed  to  proposed  methods  of  stopping  the  abuse  of 
privileges  by  the  party  in  power  in:  (1)  the  use  of  Government 
transport ;  (2)  the  use  of  Burma’s  Broadcasting  Station ; 

(3)  the'  employment  of  Government  servants  in  party  service ; 

(4)  the  appointment  of  party  members  on  Boards  and  in 
Corporations ;  (5)  the  distribution  of  Government  advertise¬ 
ments  to  newspapers;  and  (6)  the  distribution  of  economic 
privileges. 

The  Burmese  are  a  kindly  people.  They  are  easily  hurt  and 
can  also  readily  forgive  and  forget  any  harm  done  to  them. 
For  they  do  not  hoard  their  wealth  nor  their  temper,  but 
rather  would  they  scatter  them  to  the  winds  and  be  done  with 
t^em.  They  will  perhaps  have  a  good  laugh  at  their  past 
follies  and  start  anew  a  democracy  of  give  and  take  within 
Parliament  as  well  as  in  the  civic  life  of  the  nation. 
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Okinawa 


Dollars  for  Freedom 

From  our  Correspoudent  in  Naha 

The  issue  in  the  Ryu  Kyuan  elections  might  have  beet 
and  unquestionably  was,  the  reversion  of  this  former  Japanea 
island  chain  to  Japan,  but  whereas  both  the  conservatin 
Liberal-Democratic  and  the  renovationist  Socialists  Masse 
and  Okinawa  People’s  Party  sought  it,  the  difference  lay  i 
how  they  sought  it.  And  the  verdict  of  the  polls,  over¬ 
whelmingly  in  favour  of  the  former,  indicated  that  for  the 
present  the  Ryukyuan  chain  is  content  with  the  status  quo. 
ties  of  warmest  friendship  with  the  United  States,  of  both  i 
political  and  an  economic  sort. 

The  pro-American  alignment  rolled  up  one  of  the  mot 
spectacular  triumphs  in  the  islands’  politics  and  gave  the 
Liberal-Democrats,  led  by  US-appointee  Seisaku  Ota,  22  of 
the  29  seats  in  the  Okinawa  Legislature  plus  the  right  to  retail 
a  Liberal-Democrat  in  the  Chief  Executive  position  for  the 
next  two  years. 

The  Opposition  Socialist  Masses  Party  had  to  be  content 
with  but  five  seats,  campaigning  vociferously  on  a  platform 
only  roughly  a  parallel  to  that  of  the  Socialists  in  Japan.  The 
latter  are  no  friends  of  the  US,  despite  their  protestatiom. 
as  is  seen  by  the  Japanese  Party’s  continued  opposition  to 
the  US  Security  Treaty,  its  clamour  for  recognition  and 
resumption  of  trade  with  Communist  China,  and  its  desim 
for  a  neutralism. 

There  was  a  lone  independent  who  sided  immediately,  after 
his  victory,  with  the  Okinawa  conservative  elements.  Thii 
gave  that  grouping  all  but  one  seat  in  the  unicameral  legisla¬ 
ture,  only  one  being  held  by  an  out-and-out  leftist,  a  30-year- 
old  Naha  lawyer,  Saneyoshi  Furugen,  who  ran  for  the 
Okinawa  People’s  Party. 

Not  only  did  the  conservatives  win  by  winning,  but  the 
leftists  lost  more  than  they  had  bargained  for  losing.  Bi| 
names  dropped  to  the  electorates’  choice  for  a  status  quo 
policy  and  a  Liberal-Democratic  administration  and  Chid 
Executive.  Prominent  Socialists,  like  ex-leftist  leader  in  the 
Legislature,  Kisaburo  Owan,  and  Mrs.  Fumi  Senaga,  wife  of 
the  Communism-oriented  one-time  mayor  in  Naha,  failed  to 
gain  the  seats  they  campaigned  for  so  vigorously.  Other  well- 
known  renovation ists,  like  Tsumichiyo  Asato,  outgoing  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Legislature,  and  Yoshimatsu  Taira,  Socialhl 
Masses  party  secretary-general,  fell  by  the  wayside. 

Advance  billing  for  the  race  among  80  candidates  for  thi 
29  seats  in  the  legislature  indicated  the  contest  would  be  botk 
fierce  and  hotly-contested.  In  point  of  fact  it  was  real!; 
neither.  The  conservative  elements  took  early  commandioi 
leads  which  they  never  relinquished.  The  rabble-rousioi 
Okinawa  People’s  Party  experienced  a  fiasco,  even  though  ii 
ran  16  candidates,  enough  to  have  gained  legislative  contro 
if  all  OPP  people  had  been  elected.  The  one  success  lookd 
small  indeed  when  the  totals  were  recorded. 

And  90  per  cent  of  the  442,000  registered  voters  voted. 

It  looks,  therefore,  that  for  two  more  years  at  least  thi 
American  stewardship  will  have  its  say.  All  Okinawans,  it  i 
said,  want  eventual  revision  to  Japan,  but  the  Liberal-Demo 
cratic  approach  is  this:  revision  later,  but  for  the  time  beinf 
continued  economic  prosperity,  with  the  help  of  the  chid 
island  benefactor — the  United  States. 
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Recent  Books 


Kontinente  im  Umbruch  by  Heiner  Winkler  {Berlin  No.  18: 

Die  Wirtschaft). 

Kautscbuk,  Ziim,  Erdol  by  Heiner  Winkler  {Berlin  No.  18: 

Die  Wirtschaft). 

Perhaps  the  most  important  development  since  the  end  of 
the  Second  World  War-  has  been  the  rise  of  the  old  colonies 
and  dependencies  as  self-governing,  independent  states.  The 
two  books  on  this  subject,  whose  titles  could  be  translated 
respectively  as  Continents  in  Transition  and  Rubber,  Tin  and 
Oil,  are  of  -special  interest  because  they  show  in  a  well- 
documented  and  ^  more  permanent  form  than  the  usual 
political  pronunciamentos  what  the  Communist  world  is 
thinking. 

The  earlier  of  the  two,  which  bears  the  sub-title  The  Struggle 
for  the  Raw  Materials  of  South-East  Asia,  is  an  expansion 
of  the  author's  doctor's  thesis.  In  some  detail  it  traces  the 
history  since  the  end  of  the  war  of  the  deepening  “contradic¬ 
tions”  among  the  formerly  imperial  western  powers,  with 
occasional  flashbacks  to  the  days  of  the  explorers  and  the 
founding  of  the  great  colonial  empires  among  whom,  up  to 
the  First  World  War,  Britain  was  supreme. 

The  entire  middle  section  of  the  book,  comprising  some  150 
pages,  is  devoted  to  the  splitting  up  of  South-East  Asia  into 
British,  American,  Dutch  and  French  spheres  of  interest,  with 
the  US  cast  as  chief  villain  .gradually  squeezing  out  both 
Britain  and  the  smaller  powers.  There  is  also  a  short  section 
dealing  with  the  re-emergence  of  imperialism  in  West 
Germany,  showing  the  latter  country's  growing  rivalry  with 
British  leadership  in  the  world  tin  market. 

As  its  main  theme,  the  book  propounds  the  familiar  one 
that  the  root  cause  of  poverty  and  backwardness  in  the  under¬ 
developed  areas  is  not  the  backwardness  of  the  people,  but 
predatory  imperialism,  which  even  now  in  its  decline  impedes 
and  hinders  their  industrialisation  and  modernisation — with 
the  possible  exception  of  a  few  light  industries — and  tries  to 
maintain  them  as  its  chief  suppliers  of  cheap  raw  materials. 
And  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  author  buttresses  his  theme 
by  drawing  extensively  on  not  only  Communist,  but  United 
Nations,  United  States  and  British  sources. 

The  smaller  book,  published  in  the  early  part  of  1960,  has 
a  more  popular  character,  without  the  numerous  footnotes 
that  make  the  first  work  rather  heavy  going.  It  deals  with  the 
efforts  of  the  former  colonies  that  are  now,  as  new  nations. 
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trying  to  establish  their  independent  economies  on  a  firm  bask 
Dr.  Winkler  engages  in  polemics  with  western  and  Asia* 
economists  who  consider  it  possible  to  introduce  a  plannef 
economy  without  necessarily  subscribing  to  a  Socialist  system 
Only  under  a  “dictatorship  of  the  proletariat”,  he  argues,  cas 
planning  be  expected  to  achieve  its  purposes.  He  does,  how¬ 
ever,  believe  that  much  can  be,  and  has  been  achieved  by  noo- 
Socialist  countries  with  economic  and  technical  aid  from  abroad. 

Both  books  have  useful  bibliographies,  an  index  and  ail 
abundance  of  tables  and  other  statistical  material. 


The  Rebels  by  Brian  Crozier  {Chatto  and  Windus,  21s.). 

Mr.  Crozier  defines  his  book  as  an  enquiry  into  the  origim 
and  causes  of  the  major  armed  insurrections  since  the  end  of 
the  second  world  war,  and  suggests  alternative  courses  of 
action  which  might  have  averted  the  violent  outbreaks  he 
describes. 

It  is  a  thoughtful  and  shrewd  analysis  not  only  of  the 
rebellions  themselves  but  also  of  their  leaders  and  their  tactict 
The  weakness  of  the  book  lies  in  Mr.  Crozier's  argument  that 
the  rebel  makes  the  rebellion,  or  the  revolution,  as  the  cas 
may  be  (he  fails  to  distinguish  between  the  two).  He  feeb 
that  to  rebel  a  man  needs  will,  courage,  purpose  and  a 
fanatical  concentration  on  essentials.  The  purpose  is  provided 
by  external  circumstances — it  is  what  a  man  fights  for  and 
what  he  fights  against.  The  born  “rebel”  will  find  it  easier  to 
define  the  second  qualification  but  the  leader  of  a  revolution 
will  recognize  the  need  for  both,  as  in  the  case  of  Ho  Qi 
Minh.  By  concentrating  on  the  importance  of  the  emergena 
of  rebel  leaders,  Mr.  Crozier  has  tended  to  over-simplify  the 
social  and  political  factors  which  have  led  to  the  violent 
struggles  for  power  in  the  post-war  years.  In  Asia,  the 
weakened  position  of  the  colonial  powers  immediately  follow¬ 
ing  the  war  accelerated  and  intensified  the  movements  for 
independence.  The  time  was  propitious  and  popular  support 
was  forthcoming — whether  these  rebellions  crystallised  around 
one  leader  as  in  Indo-China  or  whether,  as  in  the  case  of 
Indonesia,  several  leaders,  often  in  conflict  among  themselves, 
emerged,  the  movements  gathered  momentum  until  their 
objectives  had  been  achieved. 

Mr.  Crozier  has  some  useful  advice  for  colonial  powen 
when  faced  with  threatened  insurrection.  Come  to  terms  wilb 
“respectable”  nationalists,  he  suggests,  before  the  communisti 
take  over  (he  calls  this  the  “alternative  leader”  principle).  But 
“respectability”  may  not  always  be  the  answer  to  demands  for 
self-determination — and  attempts  to  support  figureheads 
whose  only  claim  for  consideration  was  that  they  were  willioi 
to  join  the  anti-communist  crusade  have  been  costly  failura 
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Would  the  Vietnamese  have  settled  down  happily  under  the 
rule  of  Bao  Dai — whose  weakness  of  character  recommended 
him  to  the  French  as  being  amenable  to  their  wishes?  It  is 
doubtful. 


The  May  Fourth  Movement  by  Chow  Tse-tung  {Harvard 
University  Press;  London:  Oxford  University  Press,  80s.). 

On  May  4,  1919,  students  in  Peking  demonstrated  in  protest 
against  the  Chinese  government's  humiliating  policy  vis-4-vis 
Japan.  The  resulting  series  of  strikes  and  public  expressions, 
of  protest,  amounted  to  an  intellectual  revolution,  were  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  rising  patriotic  and  anti-Great  Power  feelings 
of  the  general  public.  The  Movement  itself  lasted  from 
roughly  1917  to  1921.  It  was  primarily  the  outcome  of  the 
Twenty-One  demands  made  by  Japan  in  1915  and  the  Shan¬ 
tung  resolution  of  the  Versailles  Peace  Conference  in  1919, 
when  students  and  intellectual  leaders  initiated  an  anti- 
Japanese  campaign  and  a  vast  modernization  movement  to 
build  a  new  C^ina  through  intellectual  and  social  reforms. 

Traditional  Chinese  ethics,  customs  and  political  and  .social 
institutions  were  fiercely  attacked  and  Western  ideas  of 
democracy  and  science  fiercely  advocated.  The  protest  on 
May  4  brought  support  from  the  new  merchants,  industrialists 
and  workers  and  the  government  was  forced  to  moderate  its 
policies  both  at  home  and  abroad,  gradually  leading  the  way 
to  cultural  and  intellectual  reforms.  However,  the  Movement 
gradually  became  more  politically  involved  and  the  united 
front  of  the  new  intellectuals  collapsed.  The  liberals  lost 
interest  and  the  socialists  aligned  themselves  with  the 
Nationalists  to  overthrow  the  Peking  government. 

The  Movement  had  a  most  profound  effect  on  the  political 
life  of  China — from  it  stemmed  the  labour  and  student  move¬ 
ments,  the  reorganization  of  the  Kuomintang  and  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  Communist  party.  It  gave  rise  to  a  new  vernacular 
literature,  accelerated  the  decline  of  the  old  family  system, 
and  implanted  Western  ideas  in  place  of  the  old  Confucian 
ethics. 

This,  in  brief,  is  the  significance  of  the  Movement.  Its 
repercussions  have  brought  about  more  fundamental  changes 
in  China  than  at  any  other  time  in  its  history,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  understand  the  development  of  China  today 
without  taking  the  Movement  as  a  turning  point. 

Dr.  Chow  confines  himself  strictly  to  the  period  from  1919 
to  1923  and  does  not  attempt  to  specify  the  effects  the  Move¬ 
ment  had  on  subsequent  events.  He  examines  the  Movement 
from  every  aspect — political,  social,  cultural,  and  gives  a 
fully  documented  account  of  its  history  and  significance.  It 
is  a  fascinating  and  compelling  account  told  with  insight  and 
objectivity. 
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The  Twain  Shall  Meet  by  George  Edinger  {Thomas  YoseloQ, 
25s.). 

The  author  was  in  the  unique  position  of  running  and  build¬ 
ing  up  an  all-racial  (journalists’)  trade  union  in  that  racial 
melting  pot,  Singapore.  His  book  is  largely  an  account  of  his 
experiences  in  connection  with  his  devoted  work  for  a  better 
understanding  between  Europeans  and  Asians,  and  makes 
fascinating  reading  particularly  for  those  who  know  of  that 
fabulous  island.  Although  Mr.  Edinger  calls  himself  an 
“Imperialist”,  nobody  could  be  more  critical  than  he  about 
the  unfortunate  results  Imperialism  has  brought  to  the  East. 
His  work  is  a  great  tribute  to  his  honesty  and  enthusiasm,  but 
its  title  a  proof  of  his,  unfortunately  unjustified,  optimism. 
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Economics  and  Trade 

INDONESIANS  NEW 

DEVELOPMENT  PLAN 


'  JUSTUS  M.  VAN  DER  KROEF 

ON  August  13,  I960,  just  ahead  of  the  country's  fifteenth 
independence  day  celebration,  Indonesia's  National  Planning 
Council  handed  to  President  Sukarno  the  details  of  a  new 
eight-year  development  programme  covering  the  period  1961-1%9. 
In  subsequent  weeks  the  cabinet  and  the  People's  Provisional  Con¬ 
sultative  Congress  (which  embodies  the  regular  parliament  recently 
appointed  by  Sukarno)  concerned  themselves  with  the  document 
and,  as  expected,  the  new  programme  in  short  order  obtained  official 
sanction  as  the  nation's  socio-economic  blueprint  for  the  future. 
In  view  of  the  difficult  conditions  confronting  Indonesia  in  this 
phase  of  “guided  democracy"  the  new  plan  takes  on  added 
significance  and  its  chief  provisions  may,  therefore,  perhaps  be 
examined  in  some  detail. 

In  drafting  its  plan  the  National  Planning  Council,  and  especi¬ 
ally  its  chairman.  Professor  Muhammad  Yamin  (one  of  the 
nation's  more  sanguine  apologists  of  Sukarno's  brand  of  political 
thinking),  was  “guided”  by  the  recent  abandonment  of  so-called 
“Liberal”  or  parliamentary  democracy  in  Indonesia  and  by  the 
reimposition,  by  Sukarno’s  executive  decree  on  July  S,  1959,  of 
the  Constitution  of  1945  under  which  the  executive  has  vast 
powers.  Other  documents  which  influenced  the  National  Planning 
Council  were  the  President’s  “Political  Manifesto”  on  November 
10,  1959,  and  the  advisory  statements  made  by  the  President  to 
the  Council  on  August  28,  1959,  and  on  January  9,  1960.  Perhaps 
the  most  significant  of  these  documents  is  the  “Political  Manifesto” 
(now  commonly  referred  to  as  “Manipol”  in  Indonesia),  which  is 
regarded  as  basic  to  all  Indonesian  policies  today  and  which  urges 
that  “revolutionary  measures  should  replace  reformistic  and  com- 
promistic  methods”  in  national  reconstruction.  “The  Manipol” 
demands  that  “all  vital  production  and  means  of  distribution  be 
controlled  or  at  least  be  supervised  by  the  Government,”  although 
the  document  does  leave  a  modest  role  to  “middle-class  industry 
that  is  still  open  to  private  initiative.”  Clearly  “Manipol”  assigns 
the  major  role  in  economic  development  to  the  state  and  private 
effort  must  abide  by  state  directive  throughout,  while  all  “tradi¬ 
tional  property  rights  of  aliens  are  abolished”.  The  reimposed 
Constitution  of  1945  is  essentially  in  agreement  with  these  pro¬ 
visions.  The  principal  aim  of  national  economic  development,  as 
the  Council’s  plan  states,  is  the  creation  of  a  “just  and  prosperous 
society,”  or,  as  Sukarno  expressed  it  in  his  1959  independence  day 
address,  a  “society  of  cheap  food  and  cheap  clothing,”  in  which 
the  millenarian  Javanese  saying  subur  kang  sarwa  tinandur,  murah 
kang  sarwa  tinuku  (“whatever  you  plant  will  grow,  whatever  you 
buy  is  cheap”)  will  be  a  complete  reality. 

The  new  plan  makes  certain  assumptions.  One  is  that  Indonesia’s 
total  population  in  1%0  was  not  less  than  92*7  million,  and  that 
with  an  annual  increase  of  about  2*3  per  cent  the  population  will 
be  116‘4  million  by  1970.  It  may  be  added  that  no  census  has 
been; held  since  1930  and  that  the  92‘7  million  figure  and  the 
2'3  percentage  figure  are  both  somewhat  higher  than  the  more 
cautious  estimates  usually  made  by  most  demographers.  Another 
assumption  is  that  Indonesia's  national  income  is  236,000  million 
Rupiah  (US$1,180  million)  at  present.  This  figure  is,  of  course, 

£1= Rupiahs  126-45:  US$l=Rp.45. 


even  more  controversial,  because  national  income  in  Indonesia 
is  even  more  difficult  to  estimate  than  total  population,  not  the 
least  because  of  the  extraordinary  inflationary  pressures  and  the 
monetary  manipulations  of  the  government  during  the  last  few 
years.  Thus  in  1957  national  income  was  estimated  at  only  134,500 
million  Rupiah,  but  the  jump  to  the  236,000  million  Rp.  figure 
estimated  for  1960  by  the  Planning  Council  is  deceiving.  For  in 
real  terms  it  is  doubtful  if  net  national  income  has  significantly 
increased  in  the  past  two  decades.  Net  national  income  at  1931 
prices,  for  example,  has  been  authoritatively  estimated  as  being 
2,700  million  Rupiah  in  1938  and  only  as  2,707  million  Rupiah  in 
1952.  The  estimates  of  national  income  published  since  then  by 
the  National  Planning  Bureau  appear  somewhat  optimistic.  For 
example,  it  was  assumed  by  the  Bureau  in  1957  that  the  rate  of 
net  capital  formation  “can  be  estimated  as  being  not  less  than 
5  per  cent  of  the  national  income,”  but  in  view  of  the  capital 
flight  which  has  taken  place  since  then,  this  figure  is  of  doubtful 
value  today.  Moreover,  in  terms  of  the  welfare  orientation  of  the 
development  effort,  income  per  capita  has  almost  certainly  con¬ 
tinued  to  go  down  as  the  population  continues  its  marked  increase. 
This  per  capita  income  at  1938  prices  was  estimated  at  39*0  Rupiah 
in  1938  as  compared  to  34*4  Rupiah  in  1952  and  about  33  Rupiah 
in  1957. 

SIZE  OF  THE  PLAN 

The  new  eight-year  programme  calls  for  an  investment  of 
240,000  million  Rupiah  or  about  30,000  million  Rupiah  per  year. 
The  amount  of  annual  investment  envisaged  is  about  12  per  cent 
of  the  national  income.  The  total  investment  will  be  spread  over 
eight  major  fields  (including  education  and  culture,  research,  wel¬ 
fare  government,  production,  distribution,  finance,  and  special 
projects),  numbering  some  368  projects  and  alternate  pro¬ 
jects  in  all.  The  production  field  will  get  the  lion's  share 
of  the  total  to  be  invested  (about  45  per  cent)  and  more 
than  80  industrial  projects  from  the  construction  of  steel  mills, 
cement  plants,  and  power  stations,  to  furniture,  paper  and  fertilizer 
factories  are  included.  Distribution  and  communication  facilities 
(Indonesia’s  gravest  economic  bottleneck)  will  get  the  next  largest 
share  (25*1  per  cent),  followed  by  special  development  programme! 
(12*5  per  cent)  and  by  education  and  culture  (7'4  per  cent).  In 
general  all  projects  are  divided  into  two  classes:  so-called  “A” 
projects  which  are  self-justificatory  in  terms  of  general  welfare, 
and  “B”  projects  which  are  designed  to  increase  earnings  and, 
cover  the  cost  of  “A”  projects.  Thus  a  sizeable  number  of  agricul¬ 
tural  and  petroleum  production  projects,  all  of  them  with  strong 
export  potentials,  are  designed  to  finance  the  “A”  project  category. 

But  the  financing  of  the  whole  development  scheme  is  a  principal 
point  of  contention  and  even  within  the  Council  itself  there  havt 
been  misgivings  that  the  eight-year  programme  lacks  sufficient 
backing.  For  one  thing  it  is  the  Council’s  contention  that  “th* 
standard  of  living  of  the  Indonesian  people  today  is  so  low”  that 
it  is  not  possible  to  tax  them  further.  At  the  same  time  the  Council 
desires  that  “overall  development  should,  as  far  as  possible,  b* 
financed  without  deficit  spending”.  Thus  the  drafters  of  the  plat 
set  themselves  restrictions,  which  in  the  opinion  of  some  observer! 
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may  well  foredoom  their  scheme.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  standard  at  2'4  billion  Rupiah,  but  eventually  the  deficit  rose  to  more  than 

of  living  of  Indonesians  is  very  low  but  it  does  not  necessarily  9  billion.  The  h^vy  cost  of  military  security,  in  turn  occasioned 

follow  that  further  taxation  could  not,  or  should  not  be  con-  by  on  going  domestic  political  dissension,  have  wrecked  any  and 

templated.  The  Planning  Council  appears  to  have  had  little  regard  all  plans  of  careful  budgeting,  and  the  I9S8-S9  Bank  Indonesia 

for  the  1958  report  of  M.  D.  Dris,  a  tax  expert  who  under  the  report  quite  candidly  remarks  that  “it  is  self-evident  that  the 

auspices  of  the  United  Nations  Technical  Assistance  Administra-  Government  could  not  finance  the  large  (military)  expenditures  in 

tion  made  an  extensive  survey  of  the  Indonesian  tax  system,  and  a  non-inflationary  manner,”  but  instead  was  “impell^  to  borrow 

who  found  that  taxation  was  comparatively  low  in  Indonesia  on  short  term  from  the  Central  Bank,”  so  that  the  net  government 

(about  7'5  per  cent  of  national  income  in  I9S5).  Furthermore,  debt  to  the  Central  Bank  Indonesia  grew  by  5'3  billion  Rupiah  in 

Professor  Robert  Anspach  has  estimated  that  in  1957  Indonesians  1957  and  by  8'7  billion  Rupiah  in  1958  alone.  There  is,  at  the 

were  only  paying  12  per  cent  of  their  per  capita  income  in  taxes,  moment,  no  reason  for  believing  that  domestic  security  could  be 

compared  to  16  per  cent  in  Thailand,  22  per  cent  in  Ceylon  and  established  any  more  quickly  than  the  two-year  time  period  set  by 

24  per  cent  in  Burma.  The  Dris  report  reveals  countless  in-  Defence  Minister  Lieut.-General  A.  H.  Nasution.  In  the  meantime 

adequacies  in  fiscal  administration,  from  poor  quality  officials  and  security  measures  nuiy,  as  in  the  past  three  years,  be  expected  to 

inefficiency  of  collection  procedures,  to  improper  distribution  of  continue  to  take  up  from  40  to  60  per  cent  of  the  national  budget, 

taxes  and  confusion  in  tax  types.  In  October  1959  Ruslan  Abdulgani,  vice-chairman  of  the  Supreme 

Other  observers  of  the  Indonesian  economy  have  noted  that  Advisory  Council,  declared  that  security  was  costing  the  govem- 

as  yet  inadequately  tapped  sources  of  taxation  remain.  There  has  ment  ateut  30  million  Rupiah  a  day.  The  depradations  of  bands 

been  a  tendency,  as  Douglas  Paauw  in  his  recent  study.  Financing  of  insurgents  continue  to  be  costly.  One  raid  alone,  carried  out 

Economic  Development — The  Indonesian  Case,  points  out,  to  let  by  Darul  Islam  raiders  in  West  Java  on  October  22,  1960,  resulted 

the  tax  burden  fall  disproportionately  heavy  of  the  capital  intensive  in  losses  of  over  half  a  million  Rupiah.  The  expressed  belief  of  the 

sector  of  the  Indonesian  economy  (e.g.  mining,  major  industry  and  National  Planning  Council  that  under  these  cimunstances  develop- 

foreign  plantation  agriculture),  while  the  labour  intensive  sector  nrtent  planning  can  still  proceed  without  interfering  with  the  opera- 

(e.g.  the  area  of  subsistence  agriculture,  smallholders’  production  tion  of  the  annual  budgets  strikes  one  as  somewhat  less  than 

and  cottage  industry)  improperly  bears  a  lesser  fiscal  burden,  and  realistic. 

apecially  the  landlord,  lender  and  trader  element  in  the  labour  Just  how  does  the  Council  intend  to  obtain  the  necessary  240,000 
intensive  sector  is  unduly  favoured.  million  Rupiah  (or  about  US  $5  3  billion)  needed  for  the  realiza- 

The  hope  that  the  plan  can  be  financed  without  deficit  spending  tion  of  its  plan  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer.  “The  basic  sources 

strikes  one  also  as  somewhat  utopistic.  For  the  past  eight  years  to  be  used  for  financing  the  development  are  the  natural  resources 

ever  more  threatening  budget  deficits  have  been  confronting  the  of  the  country,”  the  plan  states.  Exploitation  of  these  natural 

government  (e.g.  a  deficit  of  2  7  billion  Rupiah  in  1952  compared  resources  is  to  proceed  upon  the  principle  of  familial  reciprocity 

to  a  9*7  billion  deficit  in  1 958  and  a  1 2  billion  deficit  in  1 959),  and  and  mutual  assistance  as  laid  down  by  article  33  of  the  Constitu- 

preliminary  budget  estimates  made  by  the  government  have  the  tion.  Economic  and  technical  “cooperation  with  foreign  parties” 

tendency  of  being  incorrect.  For  example,  the  deficit  in  the  1958  also  is  to  have  a  place  and  this  cooperation  is  to  reflect  the  idea 

budget,  exclusive  of  security  expenditures,  was  originally  estimated  that  “Indonesia  needs  foreign  countries  and  foreign  countries 
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need  Indonesia”.  Translated  into  practice  this  means  that  what 
the  plan  calls  “dollar  earnings”  from  such  commodities  as 
petroleum,  lumber,  copra,  rubber,  tin  and  aluminium,  will  provide 
nearly  half  of  the  necessary  capital  (or  about  US  $2'6  billion). 
The  fact  that  these  same  few  products  also  earn  virtually  all  of 
the  much-needed  foreign  exchange  to  defray  expenditures  of  the 
regular  budget  is  unfortunately  given  but  inadequate  attention.  At 
least  US  $  1  billion  is  expected  from  US,  Soviet  and  other  foreign 
credits  and  loans,  and  it  would  appear  that  this  sizable  amount,  bn 
top  of  the  foreign  loans  already  contracted,  could  hardly  be  borne 
by  the  Indonesian  economy,  unless  indeed,  the  principal  creditor 
nations  write  off  the  debts  owed  them  by  Indonesia  altogether. 
Finally,  an  additional  ST?  billion  is  to  be  raised  by  the  “B” 
category  projects  in  the  plan,  which  will  accelerate  foreign 
exchange  earnings  after  three  to  five  years.  Partially  included  in 
the  latter  source  of  earnings  are  monetary  calculations,  involving 
earnings  from  the  sale  of  government  bonds  over  an  eight-year 
period  and  of  private  savings  “frozen”  (i.e.  appropriated)  by  the 
government  in  its  monetary  measures  taken  in  August  1959. 

But,  for  better  or  worse,  the  major  part  of  the  plan  will  have  to 
be  financed,  at  least  in  the  initial  three  years,  by  earnings  from 
the  standard  export  commodities.  However,  Indonesia’s  export 
economy  is  far  from  healthy.  Production  of  a  principal  dollar 
earner  such  as  rubber  has  continued  to  hover  around  700,000 
metric  tons  or  so  in  the  last  five  years,  compared  to  about  800,000 
tons  in  1951.  Especially  the  production  of  higher  quality  estate 
rubber  has  steadily  declined  since  1 953,  while  smallholders’  rubber 
is  in  serious  difficulties  because  of  tardy  replanting  and  haphazard 
tapping  of  trees.  Exports  of  all  major  commodities,  be  it  sugar, 
tobacco,  or  coffee,  have  remained  below  pre-war  levels.  Coal 
production  today  is  less  than  50  per  cent  of  the  pre-war  output 
high  of  2  million  metric  tons;  tin  production  and  exports  also 
appear  to  be  declining.  Were  it  not  for  petroleum,  production  of 
which  has  greatly  increased  in  the  past  20  years,  and  which  last 
year  reached  about  118  million  bbls,  any  thought  of  significant 
development  per  se  might  have  to  be  completely  abandoned. 
However,  the  bill  to  impose  new  controls  over  the  holdings  and 
operations  of  Stanvac,  Caltex  and  Shell,  the  principal  oil  producers, 
introduced  on  November  1,  1960,  has  generally  been  regarded  as 
a  long  step  towards  nationalization  and  has  created  considerable 
uncertainty. 
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OBJECT  OF  THE  PLAN 

The  plan  has  set  specific  targets.  Virtually  self-sufficiency  i 
food  and  clothing  is  envisaged.  Specifically  this  means  an  increafl 
of  foodstuffs  to  115  kilograms  per  capita  per  year  and  of  textile 
to  15  meters  per  capita  per  year.  But  the  magnitude  of  the  prok 
lem  of  raising  production  of  food — and  especially  of  nutritioa 
food — is  well  illustrated  by  recent  consumption  statistics  for  tkc 
capital  city  of  Djakarta.  According  to  a  report  of  the  Indonosin 
newsagency  “Antara”  on  November  11,  I960,  the  city  present^ 
provides  only  8,210  kilograms  of  freshly  slaughtered  meat  aa( 
only  250,000  eggs  each  day.  Since  the  population  of  Djakarta  i 
about  2'5  million  this  means  that  per  capita  only  0*08  ounces  d 
meat  and  one-tenth  of  one  egg  per  day  is  available.  Malignai 
malnutrition  (so-called  kwashiorkor)  has  long  been  a  scourK 
especially  among  the  city’s  infants. 

Industrial  targets  includes  increases  in  the  production  of  cenrMt 
of  from  4(X),000  tons  in  1959  to  1‘7  million  tons  by  1%9,  of  papa 
from  1'6  kilogram  per  capita  to  2*5  kilogram  per  capita,  i 
petroleum  from  17  million  tons  to  90  million  tons,  of  coal  froa 
about  630,000  tons  to  1  million  tons,  and  of  electricity  from  aboa 
180M  watts  to  660  M  watts.  Given  Indonesia’s  present  industry 
capacity  these  targets  are  indeed  somewhat  fantastic.  The  principil 
impediment  to  their  realization,  is,  however,  the  heavy  hand  d 
the  government  as  it  controls  and  recontrols  virtually  the  whol 
of  industrial  output  from  the  import  of  raw  materials  to  th 
pricing  and  marketing  of  the  finished  product.  The  irregular  floi 
of  raw  material  imports  causes  frequent  stagnation  in  productia 
and  informed  sources  estimate  present  industrial  production  i 
being  only  at  40  per  cent  or  so  of  capacity.  Shortages  of  spaa 
parts  force  constant  shut-downs  of  plants.  But  Industrial  Develop 
ment  Minister  Chaerul  Saleh,  according  to  the  Djakarta  da^ 
Indonesian  Observer  of  September  27,  1%0,  has  declared  tin 
private  enterprises  keep  importing  foreign  made  spare  parts  al 
though  spare  parts  of  domestic  manufacture  are  available;  ho* 
ever,  the  domestic  product  is  of  inferior  quality  and  reluctana 
to  use  it  becomes  understandable. 

Perhaps  no  aspect  of  the  Indonesian  economy  is  so  troublesom 
as  marketing  and  shipping,  and  the  press  regularly  carries  report 
of  tons  of  copra  and  other  commodities  piling  up  in  harbours  i 
various  islands  of  the  country  awaiting  transportation.  The  nei 
development  plan  hopes  to  raise  interinsular  shipping  tonnag 
from  the  present  140,000  to  300,000  dwt,  but  even  this  increa* 
would  only  provide  Indonesia  with  about  a  fifth  of  what  is  needd 
Yet,  the  rapid  development  of  shipping  facilities  is  vital  if  tkf 
political  and  economic  antagonisms  between  Java  and  the  othi 
island  regions — so  long  a  source  of  instability  in  Indonesia— u 
ever  to  be  mitigated.  Finally,  “cultural”  development  targets  mg 
be  noted.  These  include  a  school  for  every  village,  complel 
abolition  of  illiteracy  (the  country  is  now  under  60  per  cent  literati 
and  the  construction  of  four  clinics  or  small  hospitals  in  evei! 
ketjamatan  or  sub-district.  These  are  noble  aims,  but  the  countt 
is  already  confronted  by  growing  numbers  of  educati 
unemployed,  while  the  construction  of  hundreds  of  small  hospitd 
cannot  be  divorced  from  the  fact  that  the  country  needs  at  let 
8,000  physicians  to  begin  with. 

A  mighty  effort  would  carry  the  country  far  toward  all  tha 
goals  but  this  would  require  a  degree  of  coordination  ai 
unanimity  of  political  opinion  which  may  not  be  expected.  Ik 
new  agrarian  act  passed  by  parliament  on  September  15,  1961 
has,  for  example,  been  widely  hailed  as  the  first  step  in  a  mud 
needed  land  reform,  especially  in  limiting  the  size  of  individa 
holdings  and  in  combating  the  influence  of  landlords  in  tl 
peasant  economy.  Some  100,000  landowners,  most  of  them  i 
Java,  will  be  immediately  affected.  Agrarian  Affairs  Ministi 
Sadjarwo  has  declared.  But  at  this  date  no  specific  limiting  decisia 
has  been  taken.  Just  how  large  the  holdings  will  be  allowed  to  bl 
how  the  government  proposes  to  dispose  of  the  expropriated  lad 
whether  the  government  intends  to  compensate  former  landloit 
for  their  losses;  whether  cooperatives  will  be  concurrently  estai 
lished  so  as  to  render  the  production  by  small  peasants  i 

{Continued  on  page  31 
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BURMA  WANTS  FOREIGN  INVESTMENTS 


The  recently  promulgated  Investment  Act  represents  an 
important  departure  of  Burma’s  attitude  towards  foreign 
investments  (from  nationalisation  policy  to  encouragement  of 
frivate  investments),  and,  in  fact,  a  departure  on  the  industrialisa- 
ion  problems  of  the  country  in  so  far  as  the  importance  of  small- 
lad  medium-scale  industrial  units  is  being  recognised  now. 

U  Chan  Tha,  Chairman  of  the>  newly-established  Investment 
Osmmittee  of  the  Government  of  Burma,  explained  during  his 
^rt  visit  to  Britain  while  on  his  way  home  from  New  York, 
there  he  attended  as  a  member  of  the  Burmese  Delegation  the 
UN  General  Assembly,  the  implications  of  the  new  Act.  The 
flsin  facts  are  that  Burma  lacks  practically  every  industry,  and 
living  learned  from  her  past  experience  is  anxious  to  attract 
foreign  investors.  To  use  the  words  of  U  Chan  Tha — “the  door 
kis  been  opened  for  foreign  investors”  to  participate  in  the  indus- 
•ialisation  of  Burma  in  various  ways,  namely  in  establishing  bigger 
Wustrial  units  in  cooperation  with  the  Government  of  Burma, 
•r  in  establishing  small  and  medium  industrial  enterprises  with 
lurmese  private  interests  or  even  in  100  per  cent  foreign  capital 
Uustrial  enterprises.  The  Act  guarantees  that  no  enterprise  which 
■  established  under  this  Act  shall  be  nationalised  for  a  period  of 
10  years,  and  that  in  some  cases  this  period  could  be  extended  to 
10  years,  and  stipulates  a  number  of  benefits,  including  in  the 
ield  of  tax  exemption,  import  facilities  of  machinery,  equipment 
Hd  raw  materials  and  the  right  to  bring  into  Burma  foreign 
■anagers  and  skilled  workers  with  the  aim  to  train  Burmese  in 
the  required  skills. 

The  Government  of  Burma  has  drawn  up  a  list  of  priority  indus- 


agricultural,  forest,  mineral  and  fishery  products,  animal  husbandry 
and  breeding,  poultry  and  dairy  farming,  transportation,  con¬ 
struction  work,  banking,  hotel  services,  and  in  fact  all  types  of 
industries.  The  list  is  so  comprehensive  that  while  practically 
entrepreneurs  of  every  industry  is  offered  a  chance,  the  impression 
is  created  that  a  more  selective  list  would  be  more  appropriate 
from  the  point  of  view  of  attracting  foreign  investors. 

Two  agreements  under  the  new  Act  have  been  already  signed, 
one  for  the  manufacturing  of  shoes,  slippers  and  boots  (in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Hong  Kong  firm  of  Po  Shing  Company),  the 
other  for  assembling  Lodge  Plugs  (and  manufacturing  these  plugs 
at  a  later  stage). 

Proposals  under  consideration  by  the  Burmese  Investment  Com¬ 
mittee  include  those  for  the  establishment  of  a  paper  mil],  motor- 
tyre  factory,  oil  venture,  deep-sea  fishing,  production  of  lubricants 
and  the  establishing  of  a  transportation  company. 

It  is  expected  that  shortly  a  Burmese  Mission  will  visit 
West  Europe,  North  America  and  the  Far  East  to  explain  the  new 
possibilities  for  investors  in  Bunna  and  to  take  up  contacts  with 
interested  parties.  The  fact  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Investment 
Committee  is  at  the  same  time  the  Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Burma  underlines  the  interest  taken  in  this 
matter  by  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Government  of  Burma. 

It  is  possible  that  foreign  firms  in  Burma  which  in  the  past  were 
active  in  import  and  export  field  and  were  restricted  in  their 
activities  by  “Burmanisation”  policy  during  recent  years,  will  show 
a  renewed  interest  in  participating  in  industrial  activities,  whereby 
their  knowledge  of  local  conditions  would  be  a  valuable  asset  in 


tries  to  be  established  in  Burma,  including  those  of  processing  attracting  foreign  investors. 
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GRANARY  FOR  480  MILLION  INDIANS 


K.  KRISHNA  MOORTHY 


Famine,  pestilence  and  disease,  with  which  India  has  been 
endowed  age-long,  have  been  a  vast  mire  from  which  the 
country  is  still  struggling  to  lift  itself  up;  the  much-talked-of 
plans  for  an  early  take-off  stage  in  the  Indian  economy  will  be 
grounded  unless  it  accelerates  fast  enough  to  overcome  the  drag 
from  shortage  of  food  and  other  agricultural  products. 

The  spectre  of  the  Bengal  famine  still  haunts  the  politician  and 
the  planner  and,  although  food  production  has  increased  from 
54  million  tons  in  1949-50  to  70  million  tons  in  1959-60  and  an 
expected  record  crop  of  more  than  77  million  tons  in  the  current 
season,  India  continues  to  live  on  a  ship  to  mouth  pattern  with 
massive  PL  480  aid  from  the  United  States  and  purchases  and 
food  loans  from  Canada. 

From  362  million  in  1951  the  population  has  shot  up  to  430 
million  against  the  original  estimates  of  408  million  in  the  current 
last  year  of  the  Second  Plan.  Added  to  this  is  the  faulty  Plan 
factor  of  assigning  a  greater  role  for  industries  in  the  last  five 
years  and  the  failure  to  arrange  for  production  or  import  of  large 
quantities  of  fertilisers  which  would  have  stepped  up  agricultural 
output.  The  current  estimates  are  that  the  population  will  increase 
to  480  million  in  1%6  and  528  million  in  1971  and  the  target  of 
105  million  tons  of  food  grains  at  the  end  of  the  Third  Plan  is  for 
a  per  capita  consumption  of  16  oz.  of  cereals  and  3  oz.  of  pulses 
a  day.  T^e  erratic  nature  of  other  crops  led  to  panicky  price  rise 
in  the  hungry  cotton  textile  industry  and  dieting  by  the  jute  indus¬ 
try  in  1%0;  and  this  has  brought  about  a  greater  sense  of  realism 
and  the  Third  Plan  Outline  declares  one  of  the  main  aims  as  “to 
achieve  self-sufficiency  in  food  grains  and  increase  in  agricultural 
production  to  meet  the  requirements  of  industry  and  exports”. 

The  fall  in  agricultural  production  in  1959-60  resulted  in  a 
fall  in  per  capita  income  and,  if  the  objective  of  five  per  cent 
annual  rise  in  national  income  is  to  be  achieved,  the  top  task  is  in 
the  fields.  The  tentative  breakup  of  allocations  in  the  Third  Plan 
reflect  this  realisation.  The  total  investment  in  agriculture,  minor 
irrigation  and  community  development  will  be  Rs.  1,475  crores  and 
on  major  and  medium  irrigation  it  will  be  Rs.  640  crores.  Almost 
all  this  allotment  will  be  in  the  public  sector,  working  out  to  23' I 
per  cent  of  the  total  public  sector  outlay,  against  21 '3  per  cent  in 
the  Second  Plan.  The  targets  provide  for  30  to  33  per  cent  net 
increase  in  agricultural  output,  broken  up  into  additional  produc¬ 
tion  of  30  to  35  million  tons  of  food  grains,  2'23  million  tons  of 
oilseeds,  1'8  to  2  million  tons  of  sugarcane,  1'8  million  bales  of 
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cotton  and  one  million  bales  of  jute.  The  target  for  raw  cotta 
will  provide  for  just  I7'5  yards  of  cloth  per  capita  and  leave  i 
little  surplus  for  exports.  From  around  725  million  lb.  productki 
of  tea  is  to  be  increased  to  850  million  lb. 

The  community  development  programme  is  to  be  extended  I 
the  entire  rural  area  by  October  1%3  and  simultaneously  a 
extensive  campaign  is  being  undertaken  to  improve  the  methods  i 
cultivation  and  to  supply  high-quality  seeds  and  better  implemen 
Although  the  number  of  tractors  produced  is  planned  to 
increased  from  2,000  to  10,000  this  will  not  have  a  very  signiflcal 
role  because  large  farms  are  few.  The  sown  area  is  to  be  increa 
from  290  million  acres  to  310  million  acres  out  of  a  total  possi 
cultivable  area  of  400  million  acres.  In  the  sphere  of  better  farm 
ing  methods,  the  Japanese  system  will  be  widely  applied  and  crad 
programmes  are  under  way  in  selected  districts  using  top  tala 
and  techniques. 

The  net  additional  area  to  benefit  from  irrigation  works  is  esb 
mated  at  20  million  acres,  the  total  irrigated  area  rising  to  SI 
million  acres  in  1%6.  Forty  million  acres  will  be  covered  by  d 
farming  techniques  and  another  13  million  acres  will  be  cover 
by  soil  conservation  measures.  Fifty  million  acres  are  li 
be  covered  by  green  manure  and  plant  protection  measura 
extended  to  75  million  acres. 

The  most  significant  advances  in  the  next  five  years  will  kf 
on  the  fertiliser  front  on  which  the  target  is  to  produce  a  millid 
tons  in  terms  of  nitrogen  and  500,000  tons  in  terms  of  P2IH 
(against  current  consumption  of  231, (MX)  tons  of  nitrogen  an 
60,000  tons  of  phosphates).  At  1'39  kilograms  per  hectare  tk 
present  consumption  of  artificial  soil  nutrients  in  India  is  i 
primitively  low  compared  with  447  kilos  in  the  Netherlands,  IB 
kilos  in  Japan  and  144  kilos  in  Britain. 

Total  investment  for  fertiliser  factories  will  be  Rs.  2,.500  millia 
the  plan  providing  for  at  least  one  plant  in  every  State.  The  fac 
tories  are  to  be  built  in  both  the  public  and  the  private  sector) 
a  reversal  of  the  earlier  policy  of  confining  fertilisers  to  Stal 
enterprises. 

Simon  Carves  is  building  a  compound  fertiliser  plant  for  i 
private  firm  in  Madras  State  which  will  have  two  more  factoriti 
Montecatini  and  Ansaldo,  of  Italy,  are  collaborating  in  the  cos 
struction  of  a  factory  at  Neivali  in  the  public  sector.  A  nei 
South  Indian  company  has  negotiated  with  German  firms  to  buil 
the  third  plant. 

The  Development  Loan  Fund  has  advanced  58  million  dullai 
for  a  huge  factory  to  use  refinery  waste  gases  inTrombay,  Bomba; 
and  American  firms  are  in  the  run  for  the  contract  for  a  plal 
to  use  the  refinery  gases  in  Visakhapatanam,  in  Andhra  Stall 
Andhra  is  to  have  another  fertiliser  factory  which  will  use  coal 
The  Nangal  factory,  aided  by  the  French,  will  be  in  productioi 
early  in  1%1  and  the  West  Bengal  Government  is  joining  hand 
with  private  investors  for  a  fertiliser  unit  at  Durgapur,  site  of  th 
British-aided  steel  mills.  i 

Britain  and  Japan  have  both  offered  Rs.  50  million,  the  forei| 
exchange  expenditure  on  a  Rs.  110  million  project  which  will'in 
the  natural  gas  found  in  the  Nahorkatiya  region  of  Assam.  I 
the  Japanese  aid  offer  takes  final  shape  soon,  the  British  cred 
will  be  diverted  for  some  other  project.  Madhya  Pradesh,  Utta 
Pradesh,  Rajasthan  and  Gujerat  are  also  canvassing  fertiliM 
plants,  and  Delhi  is  interested  in  finalising  all  the  deals  for  the* 
plants  within  the  next  few  months. 
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A  Project  of  Historic  Importance 

A.  B.  RAJPUT 


The  towering  grey  mountains  along  the  North-West  Frontier 
of  Pakistan  have  been  the  scene  of  many  a  great  event  in 
the  long  history  of  this  country.  The  Khyber  Pass  famed 
for  being  the  only  defile  through  these  difficult  mountains  has  in 
the  past  attracted  a  continuous  stream  of  traders  and  invaders 
from  various  parts  of  Central  Asia  into  the  rich  plains  of  Pakistan 
uid  India  and  has,  thus  woven  around  itself  a  ring  of  mystery  and 
iwnance.  The  area  around  it  is  the  home  of  brave  Pathans  whose 
great  martial  traditions  have  been  immortalized  by  many  a  great 
writer  and  historian. 

But  with  the  birth  of  Pakistan  as  an  independent  state,  these 
tribesmen  and  people  of  the  Frontier  began  to  develop  a  strong 
sense  of  nationhood  by  readily  cooperating  with  Government 
in  every  scheme  and  project  of  development  in  their  areas.  Warsak 
is  one  such  major  project  going  up  in  the  region  (about  1,0(X) 
miles  to  the  north-east  of  Karachi)  and  is  located  near  the  Pak- 
Afghan  Border,  some  15  miles  away  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Khyber  Pass. 

The  Warsak  Multi-purpose  Hydro-Electric  Project,  which  has 
recently  been  completed,  will  supply  water  for  irrigation  of  about 
120, (X)0  acres  of  wasteland  and  provide  power  to  the  extent  of 
240,000  KWs  for  a  large  area  of  West  Pakistan.  The  Project  is 
one  of  Canada's  major  contributions  under  the  Colombo  Plan  for 
Cooperative  Economic  Development  in  South  and  South-East 
Asia  which  came  into  being  in  1950.  The  importance  of  Warsak 
Project  can  be  gauged  from  the  fact  that  out  of  the  total  of  98'67 
million  dollars  given  so  far  by  Canada  under  the  Colombo  Plan, 
37-06  million  dollars  have  been  allocated  alone  for  this  project. 
This  amount  covers  the  cost  of  machinery  and  equipment  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  wages  of  engineers  and  technical  experts  provided  by  the 
(iovernment  of  Canada. 

The  Project  envisaged  construction  of  a  mass  concrete  gravity 
dam  across  the  river  Kabul  which  rises  in  the  mountains  of  the 
neighbouring  Afghanistan,  and  after  providing  drainage  for  the 
plains  of  that  country  flows  eastwards  through  the  Jalalabad  valley 
to  the  Peshawar  valley  of  Pakistan. 

The  river  runs  through  a  gorge  between  the  Khyber  mountains 
bnmediately  entering  Pakistan  and  continues  to  flow  between 
the  hills  for  about  26  miles  up  to  Warsak  after  which  it  debouches 
into  the  plains  of  Peshawar.  Geographically  and  hydrologically, 
the  position  of  the  river  near  a  village  called  'Warsak'  was  con¬ 
sidered  ideal  for  building  a  dam  as  early  as  1948.  The  mountains 
on  either  side  of  the  river  at  this  place  are  closest  to  each  other 
for  harnessing  the  incoming  water  with  greater  ease  than  at  any 
other  point  in  Pakistan. 

Survey  of  the  area  was  completed  by  1950,  but  the  work  on  the 
Project  could  not  commence  before  1955  due  to  financial  difficul¬ 
ties.  By  mid-t956,  however,  construction  work  came  into  full  swing 
round  the  clock  with  a  planned  programme  to  complete  the 
Project  within  four  years'  time.  The  dam,  as  completed  now,  is 
760  ft.  in  length  and  250  ft.  in  height,  with  a  base  width  of  21 1  ft. 
and  top  width  of  48  ft.  The  dam  has  created  a  lake  or  reservoir 
of  an  average  width  of  1,0(X)  feet  up  to  the  Afghanistan  border, 
about  26  miles  from  Warsak. 

The  Warsak  Project  will  serve  the  dual  purpose  of  providing 
irrigation  to  the  North-West  Frontier  and  power  to  a  wide  area 


of  West  Pakistan.  The  Power  House,  which  has  since  been  con¬ 
structed  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  immediately  below  the 
dam  will  have  six  generating  sets  of  40,000  KWs  each,  but  initially 
four  generators  have  been  commissioned  to  provide  160,000  KWs 
of  energy.  For  irrigation  purposes,  the  Project  provides  two  high- 
level  canals  to  irrigate  nearly  120,000  acres  of  land  on  both  sides 
of  the  dam.  The  water  from  the  reservoir  will  be  taken  to  a  high- 
level  canal  through  a  3j-mile-long  tunnel  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river,  cutting  through  the  difficult  granite  mountain,  and  on  the  left 
through  a  8,600-feeI-long  tunnel  through  the  Mohmand  hills. 
The  gravity  flow  canal  will  have  a  total  length  of  45*6  miles  and 
the  lift  canal  will  be  about  37*6  miles  long  which  will  be  fed  by 
pumping  the  water  to  a  height  of  160  ft. 

The  main  dam  is  divided  into  14  monoliths  and  nine  bays  with 
a  total  discharge  capacity  of  564,000  cusecs.  Before  starting  the 
work  on  the  main  dam,  the  river  was  diverted  from  the  north 
bank  by  a  1 ,700^ft.-long  diversion  tunnel  connected  to  it  in  a  semi¬ 
lunar  way.  The  Irrigation  Tunnel  on  the  right  bank  was  started 
by  boring  through  the  hard  granite  mountain  31  miles  long  from 
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efficient  as  possible;  or  whether  the  existing  surplus  agraria 
labour  force  will  be  siphoned  off  to  employment  opportunilie 
elsewhere — these  are  all  questions  to  which  no  answer  has  bea 
given  and  without  which  no  serious  land  reform  programme  ca 
be  undertaken.  More  prouncements  that  “colonial”  agrarian  leg» 
lation  has  been  done  away  with,  or  that  private  alien  land  righi 
have  been  abolished,  are  no  substitute  for  the  desperate  measuni 
that  will  have  to  be  taken  to  improve  the  rural  economy.  Mo)» 
over,  powerful  social  and  political  currents,  many  of  thca 
emanating  from  the  orthodox  Muslim  conununity,  oppose  larg^ 
scale  expropriations  and  a  real  attack  on  the  landlord  problea 
Thus  the  projected  changes  may  well  remain  on  paper. 

Another  problem  is  the  role  which  private  Indonesian  ent» 
prise  is  to  play  in  the  development  of  the  economy.  Again  and 
again  private  businessmen,  dismayed  by  the  ever-changing  burdai 
of  government  controls,  have  asked  the  government  for  definiti 
clarification  on  the  role  they  can  play  in  Indonesia’s  essentia^ 
collectivistically  planned  economy.  From  time  to  time  govemmeg 
spokesmen  speak  in  generalities  about  the  advantages  of  “health 
ful  competition,”  or  issue  “invitations”  to  private  enterprise  to 
participate  in  development.  On  occasion  the  government  eves 
resorts  to  a  liberalization  of  its  controls  (as  was  the  case  in  tk 
recent  relaxation  of  import  levies) — but  it  is  clear  that  withi 
the  framework  of  the  much  vaunted  “Indonesian  socialism”  privak 
enterprise  is  expected  to  die  gradually  of  attrition.  On  August  II, 
1%0,  Trade  Minister  Arifin  Harahap  declined  to  indicate  clear!} 
where,  in  the  economy,  private  enterprise  might  significantly  funC' 
tion,  on  the  grounds  that  the  times  were  “not  as  yet  ripe”  for  sud 
an  indication.  As  in  the  case  of  land  reform  potent  political  foroti 
have  reached  a  virtual  deadlock  on  the  question  of  private  enter¬ 
prise,  a  deadlock  which  the  government,  at  its  peril,  cannot  break 

Considerations  such  as  these  make  one  pessimistic  about  tk 
success  of  the  Council’s  Eight-Year  Plan.  In  analyzing  Indonesia^ 
largely  still-born  First  Five-Year  Plan  (1956-1960),  Profesior 
Benjamin  Higgins,  in  his  book,  Indonesia’s  Economic  Stabilizatim 
and  Development,  commented  on  the  exceedingly  modest  scale  flf 
this  First  Five-Year  Plan,  which  was  wholly  inadequate  for  i 
departure  of  the  economy  toward  a  steady  growth.  The  reasoi 
for  the  small  scale  of  the  plan,  according  to  Higgins,  was  the  fad 
that  Indonesian  leaders  were  unwilling  to  make  “basic  decisioa 
regarding  the  form  of  the  economy  and  the  society,  relations  d 
Indonesia  to  the  West,  and  the  like”.  The  new  Eight-Year  Plai 
is  certainly  not  modest  in  scale,  but  like  the  first  plan  it  is  stil 
hampered  by  indecisions  about  the  basic  structure  of  the  econoni} 
and  its  inevitable  political  implications  in  the  Cold  War.  In(i» 
nesia’s  present  course  in  economic  development  may  well  be  i 
further  waste  of  precious  time. 


both  ends  simultaneously.  This  was  an  extremely  difficult  and 
dangerous  job  taken  up  by  the  Pakistani  engineers,  who  have  been 
able  to  complete  it  within  a  period  of  nearly  three  years. 

Over  four  years  of  working  round  the  clock  by  about  SSO  engi¬ 
neers  and  technicians,  assisted  by  some  8,000  labourers,  has  com¬ 
pleted  this  Project;  and  in  the  meantime  a  colony  has  grown  up 
around  the  Project  area  where  some  500  comfortable  houses  have 
been  provided  for  the  engineers  and  officers. 

Situated  about  15  miles  away  from  the  nearest  town — Peshawar 
— the  Divisional  headquarters  of  the  area,  the  colony  is  practically 
self-sufficient  in  all  the  normal  requirements  of  its  residents.  Good 
metalled  roads  with  shady  trees  and  green  lawns  with  flower-beds 
have  come  up  today  in  this  rocky  wasteland;  a  modest  shopping 
centre  with  banking,  postal  and  teleconununication  facilities,  an 
up-to-date  modem  hospital  run  by  Canadian  and  Pakistani  doctors 
and  a  school  each  for  Canadian  and  Pakistani  children  are  some 
of  the  facilities  provided  to  the  workers  otherwise  cut  off  from 
the  city  life. 


International  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Conference  in  Karachi 

The  Commission  on  Asian  and  Far  Eastern  Affairs  of  the  Int» 
national  Chamber  of  Commerce  held  a  conference  in  Karack 
last  December — the  first  of  its  kind  to  be  held  in  Asia. 

Two  hundred  delegates  from  28  countries  attended  the  Cot 
ference,  and  numerous  International  bodies  such  as  UN,  Woik 
Bank,  International  Finance  Corporation  and  the  Internatioml 
Labour  Organisation  sent  observers.  | 

The  delegates  discussed  conditions  that  were  conducive  ti 
private  investments,  guarantees  against  expropriation  that  may  k 
required  by  the  investors,  and  the  tax  imposed  by  the  capiki 
importing  and  exporting  countries.  The  main  note  of  the  Co* 
ference  was  Development  Through  Wider  Economic  Understand 
ing  and  Forei^  Investments. 

From  the  underdeveloped  countries’  point  of  view  the  Con 
ference  was  of  primary  importance,  providing  an  opportunity  k 
discuss  ways  and  means  to  attract  foreign  capital  and  establik 
new  links.  And  at  present  the  urgent  need  of  the  Afro-AsiM 
nations  is  foreign  investment  and  technical  knowledge. 
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INDUSTRIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  NOTES 
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LOAN  TO  INDIA  FOR  STEEL 
imports 

The  Developmenl  Loan  Fund  announced 
approval  of  a  US  Government  loan  of 
$25  million  to  the  Government  of  India 
to  finance  the  importation  of  certain  types 
of  steel  and  steel  products  needed  by 
private  and  public  enterprises  in  India. 

Steel  sheets  are  expected  to  account  for 
more  than  half  the  procurement  under  the 
loan.  The  remainder  will  consist  of  tin¬ 
plate,  strips,  tool  and  alloy  steel,  billets, 
wire,  and  rods.  All  procurement  will  be 
from  the  United  States. 

About  $22  million  of  the  loan  are 
apected  to  be  used  to  import  steel  for 
private  individuals  and  firms.  The  remain¬ 
ing  $3  million  worth  will  be  used  by  a 
public  aircraft  firm  and  the  post  and  tele¬ 
graphs  department. 

This  is  the  third  DLF  loan  to  India  for 
steel  procurement.  In  December  1958  a 
$40,000,000  loan  was  signed  for  steel  for 
private  and  public  undertakings,  and  in 
July  1959  another  $20,000,000  loan  pro¬ 
vided  steel  for  private  industrial  projects. 

India  plans  to  increase  its  own  steel 
production  substantially.  Targets  set  in 
the  Third  Five-Year  Plan  announced  last 
month  call  for  the  production  of  6'9 
million  tons  of  finished  steel  by  1966  (as 
compared  with  1  million  tons  in  1950  and 
26  million  in  1%0),  and  200,000  tons  of 
alloy,  tool,  and  Special  steels.  (None  was 
produced  prior  to  1956). 

Until  these  production  targets  are 
reached,  India  will  need  to  import  sub¬ 
stantial  quantities  of  steel.  The  present 
DLF  loan  will  help  meet  some  of  the  more 
critical  steel  needs  in  India  and  will  par¬ 
ticularly  benefit  users  in  the  private  sector, 
who  are  most  adversely  affected  by 
shortages  of  domestic  steel  and  foreign 
exchange. 

MORE  PYRETHRUM  FOR  JAPAN 

Japan  is  manufacturing  more  insecti¬ 
cides  and  this  is  expected  to  result  in 
greater  imports  of  pyrethrum  from  Kenya, 
the  world’s  main  source  of  supply. 

The  increase  in  production  of  insecti¬ 
cides  is  to  meet  the  growing  requirements 
in  Japan,  traditionally  a  pyrethrum  pro¬ 
ducer,  of  puplic  health  authorities  and 
ilso  the  growing  demand  in  the  Far  East 
and  South-East  Asia.  Japanese  manufac¬ 
turers  are,  of  course,  well  placed  to  take 
advantage  of  openings  in  the  South-East 
Asia  market. 

There  is  a  particular  demand  in  Japan 
and  nearby  countries  for  mosquito  coils. 
These  are  spiral  coils  of  combustible 
material  containing  pyrethrum,  which  are 
lighted  and  slowly  burn  killing  or  repelling 
mosquitoes  and  other  flying  insects.  The 
manufacture  and  export  of  these  coils  is 
also  increasing. 


Japan  was  before  World  War  II  the 
world's  main  source  of  supply  of 
pyrethrum.  Dr.  E.  A.  Baum,  a  technical 
representative  of  the  African  Pyrethrum 
Technical  Information  Centre,  on  return¬ 
ing  to  Kenya  after  an  extensive  tour  in  the 
Far  East,  has  reported  that  whereas  Japan 
produced  12,800  tons  of  dried  pyrethrum 
flowers  in  1935,  it  produced  only  2,500 
tons  last  year.  There  was  little  indication 
that  Japan  would  return  to  its  pre-war 
pyrethrum  production  level.  This  pointed 
to  an  increasing  market  in  Japan  for 
African  pyrethrum,  whether  as  dried 
flowers  or  extract. 

SKF  TO  ESTABLISH  FACTORY  IN 
INDIA 

The  SKF  Ball-bearing  Company  is  to 
build  a  factory  at  Poona,  near  Bombay, 
together  with  a  local  company  especially 
formed  for  the  purpose.  The  factory  is 
planned  to  go  into  operation  in  1%2  and 
will  employ  about  500  peo|^e  in  the  initial 
stage. 

SKF  is  to  hold  the  majority  of  the  shares 
in  the  new  Swedish-Indian  company.  Tech¬ 
nical  staff  and  work  supervisors  from 
Sweden  will  be  stationed  in  India  during 
the  running-in  period  of  the  new  factory. 

LOAN  FOR  SAIGON-CMOLON 
WATER  SYSTEM 

The  Development  Loan  Fund  annouiKed 
the  signing  of  a  loan  agreement  under 
which  the  United  States  Government  will 
lend  $17‘5  million  to  the  Government  of 
Vietnam  to  assist  in  improving  and  ex¬ 
panding  the  water  supply  of  the  Saigon 
metropolitan  area.  Procurement  under  the 
DLF  loan  will  be  world-wide.  This  loan 
was  negotiated  more  than  a  year  ago,  be¬ 
fore  DLF  adopted  its  policy  of  US 
procurement. 

World  War  II  and  subsequent  hostilities 
in  the  region  caused  an  influx  of  popula¬ 
tion  from  the  countryside  to  the  Saigon- 
Cholon  metropolitan  area.  The  population 
of  the  area  rose  from  about  500,000  in 
1946  to  a  present  total  estimated  at 
1,600,000.  This  growth  has  rendered  the 
present  water  system  obsolete.  Some  large 
suburbs  have  no  water  service  at  all.  The 
present  project  is  expected  to  provide  an 
adequate  supply  of  water  which  will  con¬ 
tribute  considerably  to  the  maintenance 
of  public  health  in  Vietnam. 

The  project  will  consist  of  an  intake 
canal  and  pumping  stations,  treatment 
plant  and  filtered-water  reservoir,  fiiteredr 
water  transmission  mains,  storage  tanks,  a 
modernized  distribution  network,  and 
engineering  services.  The  project  also  in¬ 
cludes  an  expansion  of  existing  facilities  to 
meet  the  urgent  need  for  water  service 
during  the  construction  period. 


The  project  as  finally  approved  is 
designed  initially  to  meet  peak  daily  de¬ 
mands  of  480,000  cubic  meters  per  day, 
and  will  cost  £26*6  million,  of  which  £17*5 
million  is  foreign-exchange  cost.  The  pro¬ 
ject  will  require  four  years  for  design  and 
construction.  It  will  be  carried  out  by  the 
Secretary  of  Public  Works  and  Com¬ 
munications,  Saigon,  Vietnam. 

PAKISTAN  ENDEAVOURS  TO 
EXPAND  PRODUCTION  OF  COTTON 
The  Central  Cotton  Committee  has  been 
informed  by  the  Government  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  to  extend  the  production  of  cotton. 
By  1964/65  the  crop  is  to  be  increased  by 
over  600,000  bales  to  reach  a  total  prodiK- 
tion  of  2*3  million  bales. 

It  is  hoped  to  attain  this  object  by: 

(1)  Extending  the  area  of  cultivation: 

(2)  Improvement  of  cultural  methods; 

(3)  Use  of  fertilizers;  (4)  Plant  protection; 
(5)  Improved  cotton  seed;  (6)  ^tter  agri¬ 
cultural  inrplements  and  machinery. 

CHINA’S  INCREA^NG  PRODUCTION 
OF  FERTILIZERS 

The  production  of  mineral  fertilizers  in 
China  reached  about  811,000  tons  in  1958 
and  1,330,000  tons  in  1959.  For  1%2,  a 
target  of  about  5  to  7  million  tons  has  bMn 
set  which  is  to  be  raised  to  15  million 
tons  in  1%7.  As  home  production  is  un¬ 
able  to  cope  with  the  increasing  demand, 
some  more  I ‘5  to  2'5  million  tons  are 
planned  to  be  imported  within  the  next 
years. 

FERTILIZER  IMPORTS  TO  SOUTH 
KOREA  IN  1961 

The  Ministry  for  Reconstruction  of 
South  Korea  Im  set  up  a  fertilizer  pro¬ 
gramme  for  1%1  which  provides  for  the 
import  of  889,000  tons  of  mineral  fertilizers 
against  ICA  funds  totalling  $42*1  million. 
Another  40,000  tons  will  be  paid  for  by  the 
proceeds  from  rice  exports. 

AIRLIFT  TO  MALAYA 
Nearly  600  Malayan  students  are  taking 
part  in  a  large-scale  commercial  airlift 
arranged  by  BOAC. 

Three  hundred  of  them  will  fly  home 
to  Malaya  from  England,  where  they  have 
been  studying,  and  on  the  return  flights  the 
others  will  fly  to  Britain  to  begin  their 
studies.  Three  BOAC  Britannias  will  carry 
out  the  airlift. 

INDIA  TO  MANUFACTURE 
CZECHOSLOVAK  MOTOR  CYCLES 
A  factory  for  the  production  of  Czecho¬ 
slovak  Jawa  250  c.c.  and  Jawa  50  c.c. 
motor  cycles  went  into  operation  in  the 
city  of  Mysore  (Mysore  State,  India)  in 
January.  The  factory  will  have  a  yearly 
output  of  I5,0(X)  machines.  The  plant  was 
designed  by  Czechoslovakia  and  all  its 
machines  and  equipment  were  produced  by 
Czechoslovak  engineering  factories. 
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FOR  THE  PRODUaiON  AND 
PROCESSING  OF  FOODSTUFFS 
AND  PROVISIONS  . .  . 


0M00000000 


...  we  export  to 
our  Trade  Region  No.  II 
plants,  machinery  and  equipment, 
including  packing  machines  and  sales 
automats.  Visit  us  at  the  Leipzig  Spring 
Trade  Fair  on  the  Technical  Fair 
Grounds  Pavilion  No.  7,  Main 
Negotiation  Rooms  Pavilion 
No.  6;  Telephone  84066 


Export  enquiries  from 


Deutscher  Innen-  und  Aussenhandel 

The  House  with  the  Three  Trade  Regions 

Berlin  W.8.,  Mohrenstr.  61 ,  Cables:  CHEMOTECHN A 


GERMAN  DEMOCRATIC  REPUBLIC 
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NATIONAL  AND  GRINDLAYS  BANK  LIMITED 

Amalgamating 

NATIONAL  BANK  OF  INDIA  LIMITED.  GRINDLAYS  BANK  LIMITED 
AND  THE  EASTERN  BRANCHES  OF  LLOYDS  BANK  LIMITED 

Head  Office: 

26  BISHOPSGATE,  LONDON,  E.C2. 

London  Branches: 

54  PARLIAMENT  STREET,  S.W.l. 

13  ST.  JAMES'S  SQUARE.  S.W.l. 


% 

^’A 

^’A 

r.i 


Insurance  Department  at  54  Parliament  Street 
Trmve!  Dtpartment  at  13  St.  James's  Square 

Truttf  Deporimenti  at  13  Si.  James's  Square.  S.W.l.  and  at  Government  Road.  Nairobi 


A  oomprBkBMlvB  fcBwfclt  s«rvie«  is  avsilsMs  at  feraaokas  la  tha  follawiac  tarrttarias: 
INDIA  •  PAKISTAN  •  CETLON  •  BTTKMA  •  KENYA  •  UGANDA  •  TANGANYIKA 
2SANZmAIl  •  ADEN  •  fiOMALI  REPUBLIC 
NORTHERN  AND  SOUTHERN  RHODESIA 


ADEN 


Bankers  to  the  Government  in 

KENYA  •  UGANDA  •  ZANZIBAB 
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SCINDIA 

Regular  Fast  Cargo  Services  Between 

U.K.  /  CONTINENT  &  INDIA  /  PAKISTAN 

• 

INDIA  -  WEST  AFRICA  -  MEDITERRANEAN  AND 
ADRIATIC  PORTS  -  INDIA  -  BLACK  SEA  PORTS 
INDIA  -  U.S.A.  (U.S.N.H.  PACIFIC  AND 
GULF  PORTS) 


LIMITED  FIRST  CLASS  PASSENGER  ACCOMMODATION 
ON  FAST  CARGO  VESSELS 


Cargo  and  Passenger  Coastal  Services  Between 

INDIA  -  PAKISTAN  -  BURMA  -  CEYLON 

Gmeral  Agents  U.K.  A  CONTINENT 

SCINDIA  STEAMSHIPS  (LONDON)  LTD. 

KEMPSON  HOUSE.  CAMOMILE  STREET.  LONDON.  E.C3 
Tell  Avenue  1200  (9  Knee) 


“EXODA” 

The  OrigjBMiI  Odourleas  Paint 

EXODA  High  Gloss  and  Eggshell  Finishes  have  no 
paint  odours  whatsoever. 

EXODA  will  in  no  way  contaminate  even  the  most 
sensitive  of  consumable  goods. 

EXODA  is  eminently  suitable  for  use  in  Hotels,  Hos¬ 
pitals,  Restaurants,  Food  Stores,  Breweries, 
and  other  establishments  where  lingering  paint 
odours  are  undesirable. 

EXODA  is  the  truly  odourless  paint  system  of  today. 

Write  for  full  details  to: 

BITULAC  LIMITED 

Export  D«eafta«M.  CoWntwuud  BuMiiei.  Nuwcaid*  uron  1 

Agents  all  over  the  World. 


STRONGWORK 
ENGINEERING  LTD. 


Phen«: 
ROMSEY 
2124 
($  Lin**) 


CUPERNHAM  LANE  WORKS 
ROMSEY— HANTS— ENGLAND 


GraiM: 

PLANT 

ROMSEY 

ENGLAND 


Manufacturers  of 

TIMBER  IMPREGNATION  PLANTS 
QUICK-LOCKING  AND  CLAMP-TYPE  DOORS 
PRESSURE  VESSELS.  AUTO  CLAVES.  ETC. 
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The  East  meets  you  sooner  by  PI  A 


LOMDOH 

GENEVA 

ROME 

BEIRUT 

TEHRAN 

KARACHI 


Boeing  707  Intercontinental  Star  Jeii 


Seasoned  traveller  that  you  are,  you  may  no  longer  be  thrilled  by  jet  speed,  jet 
smoothness,  jet  comfort.  Take  them  all  for  granted,  but  even  so,  you  will  still  be 
delighted  by  the  way  pia  add  their  own  brand  of  welcome  and  service.  It  is 
inspired  by  the  traditional  friendship  of  the  East  towards  a  guest,  yet  offered  with 
an  unobtrusive  efficiency  that  is  very  much  of  the  jet  age.  pia  Star  Jet  leaves 
London  Airport  every  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday. 


PAKISTAN  INTERNATIONAL  AIRLINES 


See  your  travel  agent  or  PIA,  45  Piccadilly,  London,  W.l,  REGent  5544 


i 


\ 


The  International  Combustion  Organisation 
secures  the  contract  for  the 
LARGEST  STEAM  GENERATING  UNITS 

for  the  Southern  Hemisphere 


International  Combustion  were  responsible  for  the 

installation  of  the  first  loo  mw  boiler  units  in  the  Southern  ^lOOMW 

Hcnusphcre — two  units  at  tallawarra,  Australia. 


Now  at  VALES  POINT,  Australia,  two  IC  boilers  of 
200  MW  capacity  are  to  be  installed: — 


Continuous  maximum  rating:  1,350,000  Ib/hr 
Steam  Pressure:  2,450  Ib/sq.  in. 

Steam  Temperature:  i,055*F 
Reheat  Temperature:  i,oo5*F 

These  will  be  the  first  high  capacity  controlled  and 
assisted  circulation  boiler  units  in  Australia  and  the 
first  units  in  the  country  to  employ  a  reheat  cycle. 


^200MW 


In  England,  International  Combustion  Limited  are 
building  five  200  mw  units  and  one  550  mw  unit  for  the 
Central  Electricity  Generating  Board. 

These  projects  indicate  the  confidence  placed  in  IC  equipment 
installed  throughout  the  world,  meeting  the  requirements  both  of 
large  central  electricity  generation  and  the  specialised  applications 
of  industry. 


INTERNATIONAL  COM 


^SSOMW 


N  (EXPORT)  LIMITED 


LONDON  office:  NINETEEN  WOBURN  PLACE,  W.CI.  TELEPHONE:  TERMINUS  2833  WORKS:  DERBY 


MEMBER  COMPANIES  AND  REPRESENTATION  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD 

TGA  SGB4/02 


Every  YEAR  between 350-400  motor-  roads,  and  the  thin  atmosphere  and  over-  pulls  really  well  in  these  motmtains.  It 
ists  break  down  or  get  into  diffi-  heating  produce  highly  unusual  engine  suspension  and  gearbox  are  first-clas! 
culty  on  the  7,000-feet-high  Grimsel  conditions.  too.  And  we  always  get  excellent  service. 

Pass  in  Central  Switzerland.  30-  TOURINa  CLUB  OF  SWITZERLAND 

year-old  Roman  Sidler’s  job  is  to  u  re  •. 

„  *.1.  Y  ..I.  ^  'T  c  .1  <.1.  That  s  why  the  Touting  Club  of  Switzer- 

rescue  them.  Just  that.  To  find  them  .  „  .  n..-  oii 

•'  .  land  operate  this  rescue  service,  ror  all 

on  the  precipitous  road  ...  to  repair  j^e  summer  months  and  until  late 
their  cars  or  tow  them  . . .  and  to  see  October,  when  snowfalls  close  down  the 
them  safely  on  their  way.  And  to  do  pass  completely,  Roman  Sidler  aids  the 
this  job  he  uses  an  Austin  Gipsy — the  traveller.  Every  half-mile  or  so  along  the 
one  he  is  driving  in  the  picture.  mountain  roads  there  are  telephones :  calls 

MOUMTAIM  immediately  to  Herr 

MOUNTAIN  CONDITIONS  Qjp^y  ^ 

If  you’ve  ever  driven  on  an  Alpine  pass  system  wWch  flashes  a  signal  whenever 
you’ll  know  how  steep  they  are  .  .  .  how  he  is  required — wherever  he  may  be. 
the  narrow  road  twists  and  snakes  between 
the  crags  and  sheer  rock  on  either  side  ... 

how  it  climbs  and  climbs  until  you  Driving  in  the  motmtains  requires  the 
think  you  simply  can't  go  any  higher.  highest  qualities  of  a  vehicle.  Of  the 

It’s  not  surprising  break-downs  occur.  Austin  Gipsy  he  drives,  in  service  since  Austin  motor  export  corporation  limi' 


H*r«  ar*  aoma  mora  f aaturas  af  tha 
Gipay  s  *  Flexitor  ’  rubber  torsion  suspension 
that  needs  no  maintenance.  62  b.h.p.  petrol  or 
55  b.h.p.  diesel  engine.  4-speed  syncromesh 
gearbox  with  power  take-on :  high  and  low  ratio 
auxiliary  with  f.w.d.  All-steel  body.  Canvas  hood 
or  removable  hardtop.  Overall  length  it'  7*. 
Max.  drawbar  pull  3,000  lb. 


OF  ENGLAND 


Cars  are  tested  to  the  utmost  by  these  early  1958,  Herr  Sidler  says:  “The  Gipsy  Birmingham  •  England 
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